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is  reproduction  of  order  for 
Sangamo  meters  is  indicative  of 
the  opinion  of  Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc. 

These  instruments,  ranging  in  capacity  from  25  to 
1,000  amperes,  will  be  used  for  measuring  the 
energy  consumption  of  different  departments  so 
that  accurate  production  costs  may  be  determined 
and  maintained  throughout  the  plant, 

\  This  is  but  another  evidence  of  recog-  J  ^ 
nition  that 
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In  War  Work 


You  have  to  pay  the  bill  when  the  lamps 
are  removed  from  the  common  sockets. 


IT’S  BEING  DONE  EVERY  DAY 

Shurlok  Sockets  say  to  the  thoughtless 
person,  in  your  absence:  “That’s  mine,” 
with  this  gentle  reminder  the  average  per¬ 
son  will  answer:  ‘T  know  it,”  and  he  will 
not  tamper  with  your  lamps  again. 


I  SHURLOK  KEEPS  THE  LAMP 

I  ON  THE  JOB 

]  Your  lamps  will  render  their  full  measure 

f  of  service  to  you  and  to  your  employees. 

f  Shurlok  Sockets  and  Receptacles  are  the 

result  of  a  demand  for  a  Lamp-socket  that 
prevents  Lamp-theft. 

Made  in  Brass,  Porcelain  and  Composition, 
and  they  cannot  be  unlocked  except  with  a 
Shurlok  Key. 

WRITE  US  FOR  MORE  FACTS 
ON  SHURLOK 

Shurl<dc  Sockets  guarantee  that  your  men 
shall  have  Light  to  the  end  that  dangers 
are  avoided  and  war  work  is  speeded  up  to 
the  top  notch. 

PASS  &  SEYMOUR,  Inc. 

Solvay,  N.  Y. 

Export  Department,  6  Church  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  vast  area  of  the  countries  bordering  the  Pacific  presents  each  day  new  and  growing  possibil¬ 
ities  of  mutual  international  helpfulness.  In  a  brief  four  years  the  exports  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  of  America  have  grown  in  value  from  slightly  over  an  eighth  of  a  billion  dollars  to  almost 
a  half  billion,  while  imports  have  jumped  from  ppy|||^ 

an  eighth  of  a  billion  dollars  in  value  to  nearly  ^  ’ ,  o  ’  *^***^i^SS 

three-quarters  of  a  billion.  The  beautiful  scene  ^  ./ 

above  is  that  of  the  Northwest  Bay,  part  of  an  . " 

inland  sea  of  52  square  miles  that  has  recently  - - - - 

been  harnessed  in  the  Island  of  Tasmania  to  ^  . 

drive  the  wheels  of  industry  and  develop  the 

^  A  C  f  f  I  C  O  C  €  A  N 

electro-chemical  resources  of  that  section  of  the  '0' 

Pacific.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  many  ^ 

inspiring  new  developments  in  the  sweep  of 

country  from  Siberia  on  the  north  to  Australia  CD 

and  Tasmania  in  the  south.  „  ^ _ 
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INTERNATIONAL  ENGINEERING  FRIENDLINESS, 


There  is  nothing  that  breeds  unfriendliness  quicker  than  suspicion.  On  the  other 
hand  wholesome  trust  and  open-hearted  confidence  is  a  healing  balm  that  makes 
nations  and  races  staunch  friends,  grouped  together  in  a  common  cause  and  forming 
an  indissoluble  chain  of  human  helpfulness. 

The  one  remarkable  and  outstanding  feature  of  the  present  world  war  has  proven 
to  be  the  manner  in  which  allied  nations,  though  differing  in  race,  religion,  and  com¬ 
munity  of  interest,  have  been  linked  together  by  a  tie  that  evidently  is  proving 
the  master  link  in  keeping  together  these  things  that  civilization  holds  most  dear — 
the  safeguarding  of  human  rights  and  liberties. 

We  all  long  for  world  peace  and  yet  it  is  self-evident  that  world  peace  can  never 
come  until  the  human  consciousness  is  purged  of  suspicion  and  the  human  being  him¬ 
self  more  ready  to  accept  his  fellow  being  on  more  open  terms — regardless  of  race, 
religion  or  previous  ideals  of  community  of  interest. 

Each  citizen,  then,  who  proceeds  about  his  daily  task  with  this  broader  vision  flood¬ 
ing  his  consciousness,  is  purging  himself  of  mistrust  and  suspicion,  and  thus  helping 
to  prepare  the  world  for  a  more  substantial  and  permanent  peace. 

One  practical  way  in  which  we  may  all  aid  in  this  world  work  at  present  is  to  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  make  the  stranger  within  oiir  gates — the  citizens 
of  our  allies — feel  more  truly  a  sense  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence.  On  all 
sides  we  witness  this  broader  vision  being  put  into  practice.  But  can  not  we  each 
do  more  in  a  personal  way  as  the  days  roll  by? 


Suggested 

Discussions 

Engineering 


Engineering  societies  throughout  the  West  are 
today  busy  formulating  a  schedule  of  discussions  so 
that  sections  of  the  national  engi¬ 
neering  societies  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  West  may  ben¬ 
efit  by  combined  discussions  on 
timely  problems  of  the  hour  in  full  keeping  with 
War  Service  ideals  now  ringing  in  the  ears  of  every 
loyal  citizen. 

The  Journal  of  Electricity,  in  its  issue  of  August 
15,  1918,  editorially  discussed  this  question  at  some 
length  under  the  title :  “A  Little  Straight  Talk  from 
the  West.”  This  editorial  has  been  widely  read  by 
leaders  of  local  Sections  throughout  the  West  and 
the  comment  that  has  poured  in  from  all  quarters 
has  been  unanimous  in  approval.  Indeed  the  letter 
of  comment  from  E.  C.  Jones,  the  noted  gas  engineer 
and  chairman  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  at  San  Francisco,  best  expresses  the  com¬ 
bined  sentiment  of  all  when  he  says:  ‘T  think  the 
editorial  is  sound  and  timely.  I  am  looking  for  fruits 
from  our  united  efforts  to  coordinate  engineering 
work  on  the  Pacific  Coast.” 

In  line  with  this  coordinated  activity  the  follow¬ 
ing  dates  and  topics  are  suggested  as  a  practical 
move  toward  unity  of  discussion  throughout  the 
year.  Each  section  will  of  course  use  its  own  dis¬ 
cretion  in  following  the  proposed  schedule  and  in  so 
far  as  possible  make  the  meetings  of  the  year  har¬ 
monize  with  this  general  scheme  of  war  service 
helpfulness.  Meetings  will  begin  promptly  at  a  stated 


hour  and  adjourn  at  a  predetennined  hour  without 
the  foiTOality  of  a  motion.  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
district,  the  initial  meeting  will  convene  promptly 
at  7 :00  o’clock  on  September  26,  1918,  at  the 
Engineers’  Club  and  will  adjourn  without  motion 
promptly  at  9:45.  It  is  believed  that  early  hours 
and  promptness  of  adjournment  are  in  full  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Here  are  some  suggested  topics  for  discussion: 

September  26,  1918:  Fuel — How  it  can  be  conserved,  what 
substitutes  are  available,  what  of  power  priorities,  what 
are  the  demands  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the  water 
power  situation. 

October  25,  1918:  Unification  of  Effort — Some  notable  in¬ 
stances  of  how  unification  has  been  attained,  intercon¬ 
nection  of  power  progress,  managerial  unification,  har¬ 
monizing  the  engineering  and  commercial  activities. 
November  22,  1918:  Gratitude  Meeting  (Thanksgiving) — 
Each  engineer  will  be  asked  to  contribute  from  his 
experience  a  helpful  wrinkle  or  notation  in  saving  the 
waste  or  increasing  economy  that  has  come  under  his 
observation  during  the  past  year  as  a  Thanksgiving 
offering,  of  helpfulness  to  the  profession  during  war. 
The  paper  must  not  exceed  five  hundred  words  and 
should  have  illustrations. 

January  24,  1919:  Reconstruction  and  After-the-W’ar  Prob¬ 
lems — Papers  that  deal  specifically  with  perplexing 
world  issues  now  of  vital  interest  to  the  West,  and  how 
in  future  the  engineer  may  attain  “a  better  position  in 
the  sun.” 

February  28,  1919:  Cooperation — Discuss  this  problem  from 
every  phase,  inter-society,  inter-every-day-task,  inter¬ 
commercial,  inter-relations  with  every  human  factor  met 
with  in  engineering  practice.  Shipbuilding  and  its  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  in  cooperation  with  our  Pacific  neighbors 
may  well  be  discussed. 

March  28, 1919:  The  New  University  and  What  It  Must  Be — 
Statement  of  how  curricula  of  engineering  colleges  must 
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be  modified  to  meet  new  world  conditions  after  the  war, 
how  may  the  apprentice  or  cadet  engineer  be  properly 
placed  in  the  West. 

April  25,  1919:  Water  Power — Progress  in  legislation,  elec¬ 
tro-chemical  development,  possible  power  developments 
in  the  West,  railway  electrification. 

May  30,  1919:  Initiating  an  Annual  Picnic — A  fraternal  and 
rousing  farewell  to  the  season’s  activities,  with  short 
papers  read  on  how  the  social  and  economic  betterment 
of  the  engineering  profession  may  be  forwarded  with 
suggestions  for  future  war  service.  The  occasion  will 
also  be  given  over  to  recounting  the  deeds  and  living 
again  the  former  associations  of  fellow  members  now  in 
the  national  service,  or  who  have  given  their  lives  for 
the  cause  of  democracy. 

The  real  need  of  the  hour  is  for  economic  dis¬ 
cussion  rather  than  technical  or  mathematical  pa¬ 
pers.  It  is  believed  that  the  suggestions  for  subjects 
as  given  above,  if  worked  up  by  able  and  far-visioned 
members  of  the  profession,  should  prove  invaluable 
in  these  trying  periods  of  war  activity. 


Interesting  letters  on  an  editorial  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  last  issue  on  the  porcelain  knob  and 
cleat  problem  may  be  found  on 
Porcelain  Knobs,  other  pages  of  this  issue. 

Tubes  and  Cleats  As  pointed  out  in  these  com¬ 
munications,  non-essential  work 
should  be  given  up  in  the  present  war  situation,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  saving  material  but  to  relieve 
the  shortage  of  labor  which  should  be  conserved  for 
essential  work.  This  purpose  is  definitely  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  intent  of  the  government  rulings  on 
the  use  of  materials. 

The  question  of  substitutions  is  still  one  to  be 
considered,  however.  Steel  is  a  war  material  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance  and  its  saving  so  vital  that  any 
opportunity  for  the  substitution  of  other  substances, 
even  in  essential  war  work,  should  be  grasped. 
Although  it  may  still  be  possible  to  obtain  materials 
for  this  class  of  installation  under  government  regu¬ 
lations,  the  obvious  value  of  many  small  savings  sug¬ 
gests  the  use  of  substitutes  wherever  possible. 


Electrical 
Appliances  a 
War  Essential 


When  the  first  shock  of  proposed  doing  away 
with  cei-tain  branches  of  industry  as  non-essentials 
had  spent  itself  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  in  many  forms  not  only 
should  not  be  classed  as  non- 
essential  but  should  be  placed  high  among  the  list 
of  war  essentials. 

The  use  of  the  electric  washer  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  instances  of  war  service  of  the  application 
electrical  in  the  home.  In  the  use  of  this  electric 
appliance  it  has  unquestionably  developed  that 
clothes  will  last  longer,  more  time  is  left  for  war 
work,  knitting,  surgical  dressings  or  canning,  and 
so  in  the  case  of  countless  other  appliances  the  same 
saving  of  the  waste  proves  to  be  true. 

Indeed,  when  serious  thought  is  given  to  the 
win-the-war  spirit  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  only  in  so  far  as  appliances  are  essential  toward 
winning  the  war  should  their  sales  be  energetically 
pushed.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  will  be  well  for  sales¬ 
men  in  jobbing  establishments  to  study  the  situation 
of  sales  from  this  angle  alone.  Careful  thought, 
however,  will  bring  to  light  the  actual  war  economy 
of  practically  all  of  these  appliances  and  sales  cam¬ 


paigns  may  then  be  pushed  with  increased  energy 
under  the  overpowering  effect  of  this  patriotic  argu¬ 
ment.  If  properly  prepared  this  argument  becomes 
all-convincing  and  successful  results  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  not  otherwise  obtainable. 


Members  of  the  electrical  industry  throughout 
the  West  have  experienced  during  the  past  several 
months  the  very  helpful  and  up- 
Community  lifting  power  of  music.  The  idea 

Singing  of  community  singing  soon 

spread  from  the  military  to  the 
civilian  life  of  the  West  after  its  inauguration  at  the 
great  training  camps  of  the  nation. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  line  of  civilian  life  has  the 
community  singing  ideal  taken  a  stronger  hold  than 
among  electrical  men  during  recent  months.  The 
formal  dinners  and  the  informal  get-togethers  have 
everywhere  been  uplifted  by  that  inexpressible  some¬ 
thing  that  goes  with  community  singing.  Groups  of 
men  thought  impossible  of  singing  are  today  at  each 
meeting  place  enjoying  the  little  improvised  ditties 
composed  by  local  authors  or  the  war  songs  sent 
home  from  the  trenches  at  the  front. 

“Keep  your  head  down,  Allemand,”  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Zip-zip-zip”  and  “K-K-K-Katy”  may  not  be 
the  means  of  analyzing  the  unseen  forces  of  elec¬ 
tricity  or  in  the  direct  solution  of  our  technical  prob¬ 
lems,  but  such  songs  do  unquestionably  draw  men 
closer  and  add  a  renewed  strength  and  urge  for  the 
task  on  the  morrow. 


In  the  recent  approval  of  a  five  and  one-half 
million  dollar  bond  issue  for  extension  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  water  power  project  at 
IneflBciency  of  Seattle,  the  capital  issues  com- 

Duplication  mittee  laid  down  the  principle 

that  competing  municipal  and 
private  public  utilities  must  combine  their  facilities 
to  a  greater  extent  before  the  committee  will  author¬ 
ize  issuance  of  new  capital  for  extension.  The  Seattle 
issue  was  sanctioned  on  condition  that  connecting 
lines  be  built  between  the  municipal  and  private 
plants  so  that  all  electric  power  in  that  locality  may 
be  made  available  for  the  fullest  utilization. 

This  decision  comes  as  no  surprise  to  broad 
thinkers.  Duplication  of  service  has  long  since 
proven  an  expensive  and  trying  experiment  in  public 
utility  evolution. 

Interconnection  of  physical  lines  and  the  simpli¬ 
fication  of  utility  management  by  extended  and  co¬ 
ordinated  inter-utility  activity  in  all  sections  feeding 
a  single  distinct  area  are  proving  each  hour  to  be 
war  service  activities  of  the  first  order.  The  West 
with  its  breadth  of  vision  bids  well  in  near  months 
to  come  to  put  before  the  nation  still  higher  ideals  in 
mutual  getting  together  of  this  nature.  May  all 
possible  speed  be  added  to  the  strong  leaders  who 
having  these  helpful  ideals  in  mind. 


It  is  almost  with  a  sense  of  impatience  that  the 
public  generally  are  looking  forward  to  the  privilege 
of  subscribing  to  the  Fourth  Lib- 
The  Fourth  erty  Loan.  This  is  partially  due 

Liberty  Loan  to  the  fact  that  the  final  tenth 

payment  on  the  Second  Liberty 
Loan  was  completed  during  August  and  thus  makes 
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available  a  proportion  of  September  earnings  and 
the  earnings  of  the  succeeding  months  for  patriotic 
subscriptions,  but — above  all — this  impatience  on 
the  part  of  the  American  public  is  directly  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  desire  to  see  the  war  through  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  finish  —  a  desire  so  overpowering  and  all¬ 
sweeping  that  it  is  believed  even  the  gigantic  sums 
asked  in  this  proposed  new  loan  will  be  far  over¬ 
subscribed. 

According  to  government  statistics,  a  little  over 
a  year  ago  there  were  some  300,000  United  States 
bondholders;  there  are  now  somewhere  between 
20,000,000  and  25,000,000.  Awakened  patriotism 
has  made  the  American  people  a  saving  people,  a 
bond-buying  people.  The  effect  of  the  Liberty  Loans 
on  the  national  character,  on  our  national  life,  on 
the  individual  citizen  and  our  home  life  is  immeas¬ 
urable — of  incalculable  benefit.  Not  less  incalcu¬ 
lable  is  their  effect  on  the  destiny  of  the  world  as 
our  ships  plow  the  seas  and  our  men  and  material  in 
Europe  beat  back  the  Hun. 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign  will  begin 
Saturday,  September  28,  and  close  October  19.  No 
American  doubts  its  success;  no  good  American  will 
fail  to  contribute  to  its  success.  The  blood  of  our 
men  fallen  in  Europe  calls  to  us;  our  answer  must 
be  and  will  be  worthy  of  them  and  our  country. 

The  West  has  proven  itself  a  leader  in  Liberty 
Bond  subscriptions  in  the  past  and  it  is  believed  the 
new  drive  will  find  patriotic  endeavor  in  the  West  in 
full  keeping  with  its  thrilling  accomplishments  of 
the  past. 


Much  comment  has  recently  been  made  in  the 
daily  press  throughout  the  West  as  to  whether 

_  .  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  is  now 

The  Increasmg  leading  Pacific  Coast  seaport. 

Activity  of  Pacific  broader  question  is 

Coast  Sea  Ports  more  value  as  to  whether  the 
Pacific  Coast  ports  are  proceeding  as  a  whole  in  con¬ 
structive  development.  Reference  to  recent  statis¬ 
tics  indicate  that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
commerce  have  these  ports  enjoyed  such  wonderful 
export  and  import  activities.  The  total  exports  of 
Pacific  ports  during  the  past  four  years  have  jumped 
from  $136,200,000  in  1914  to  $334,400,000  in  1917, 
and  in  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year  they 
have  already  totaled  $360,100,000.  The  imports  have 
correspondingly  grown  from  $138,20  ,000  in  1914 
to  $358,900,000  in  1917  and  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  current  year  to  the  enormous  total  of  $465,- 
800,000. 

In  a  word,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  Seattle 
has  grown  in  port  activities  during  the  past  year  by 
the  enormous  leap  of  44  per  cent  and  that  the  in¬ 
crease  at  San  Francisco  has  been  50  per  cent — both 
splendid  gains,  but  as  to  which  may  prove  the  actual 
larger  port  by  count  is  of  secondary  consideration. 


Congratulations  to  both  these  ports  for  their  mag¬ 
nificent  showing  which  means  much  for  the  future 
commercial  and  engineering  supremacy  of  the  West. 


Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  Far  Eastern  countries  are  impressed 
America  and  wonderful  field  of  new 

the  Orient  development  that  awaits  but  the 

in  Finance  touch  of  modem  engineering  skill 

and  genius.  The  one  thing  that 
impresses  the  most  casual  visitor  is  that,  although 
these  opportunities  exist,  yet  they  can  never  prop¬ 
erly  be  brought  to  helpful  relations  without  the 
application  of  vast  financial  aid. 

On  other  pages  of  this  issue  are  set  forth  some 
of  the  remarkable  possibilities  of  Russia  and  Tas¬ 
mania.  Frequent  comment  has  been  made  in  these 
columns  during  recent  months  concerning  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  Republic  of  China.  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Reinsch,  American  Minister  to  China,  is  even  now  in 
the  United  States  on  a  mission,  it  is  believed,  to 
forward  closer  financial  touch  with  affairs  in  the 
Far  East. 

There  is  something  inspiring  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  stupendous  scale  on  which  the  United 
States  has  gone  to  the  aid  of  her  allies  within  recent 
months  along  financial  lines.  It  would  seem  that 
some  system  of  helpful  financing  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  government  looking  toward  assisting 
the  internal  and  friendly  development  of  her  Orien¬ 
tal  neighbors,  when  the  peace  of  the  world  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  assured  to  make  such  helpfulness  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  nature,  would  undoubtedly  prove  mutually 
advantageous  fr6m  every  view  point. 

In  this  connection  a  review  of  the  financial 
strength  of  the  United  States  is  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive.  That  the  United  States  is  now  the  dom¬ 
inant  banking  power  of  the  world  was  shown  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  Currency,  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  on  January  30.  The  Comptroller 
estimated  the  oanking  power  of  the  country  at 
$37,529,000,000,  an  increase  of  more  than  $10,000,- 
000,000  since  1912.  In  1890  the  banking  resources 
of  the  world  were  estimated  at  $15,558,000,000. 

The  official  estimate  of  the  total  wealth  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1912,  the  latest  available 
tabulation,  was  $187,739,071,090.  That  we  have 
been  creating  and  storing  up  great  riches  since  then 
is  well  known.  Today  our  national  wealth  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  between  $225,000,000,000  and  $250,000,- 
000,000.  Our  per  capita  wealth  in  1912  was  $1,965, 
now  the  average  is  considerably  in  excess  of  $2,000 
for  each  individual. 

And  if  this  vast  accumulation  of  wealth  can  in 
a  measure  be  put  to  lifting  neighboring  countries  to 
a  higher  plane  of  development,  America  would  indeed 
add  another  star  to  her  already  brilliant  array  of 
helpful  accomplishments. 


THE  NEW  JOURNAL  SERVICE:  The  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  for  September  15,  1918,  will  be  given  over  to  the 
papeis  and  discussions  of  the  Northwest  Electric  Light  and  Power  Association.  These  able  papers  of  the  year,  although  not 
as  extensive  as  usual,  nevertheless  contain  extremely  helpful  and  inspirational  matter  in  full  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  No  well  informed  man  of  the  industry  in  the  West  should  be  without  them.  With  October  1,  1918,  will  be  inaug¬ 
urated  a  number  of  new  features  which  should  place  this  journal  in  a  class  by  itself  in  technical  helpfulness  at  this  critical 
period  in  industrial  activity  of  the  nation. 
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HYDRO-ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  TASMANIA 


BY  RICHARD  J.  MOORHEAD 


(The  increased  use  of  electricity  in  Australia  means  a  larger  opportunity  for  trade  exchanges 
along  electrical  lines  between  the  United  States  and  that  enterprising  country.  This  interesting 
account  of  hydroelectric  power  development  in  Tasmania  and  its  application  to  the  electro¬ 
chemical  industries  of  the  region  is  made  available  through  the  courtesy  of  the  editor  of  Land 
and  Transport,  Melbourne,  Australia. — The  Editor.) 


Tasmania  is  an  island,  containing  an  inland  sea 
50  square  miles  in  extent,  of  pure  fresh  water, 
hedged  in  by  snow-clad  mountains.  By  the  methods 
of  modem  engineering  its  heavy  overflow  is  today 
being  utilized  to  drive  the  trams  and  provide  electric 
light  for  the  city  of  Hobart,  80  miles  distant,  to  turn 
the  wheels  of  many  manufactories  and  to  separate 
the  valuable  complex  ores  which  are  mined  from  the 
rugged  but  rich  west  coast. 

A  mile  or  two  from  the  west  end  of  the  Great 
Lake  the  river  Ouse  has  its  source  in  a  catchment 
known  as  the  “Ninety-nine  Lagoons,”  and,  flowing 
southward  very  rapidly,  it  is  eventually  joined  by  the 
River  Shannon,  a^ut  20  miles  south  of  the  Great 
Lake.  The  difference  in  the  rate  of  fall  of  these  two 
rivers  is  the  basis  of  the  power  scheme,  in  that  at 
a  point  about  five  miles  south  of  the  lake  the  Shan¬ 
non  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Ouse  a  few 
miles  across  the  country.  If  engineers  had  searched 
the  world  over  they  could  scarcely  have  found  a  nat¬ 
ural  provision  so  ideal  for  the  realization  of  a  com¬ 
plete  water-power  installation.  At  the  southern  end 
of  the  Great  Lake  a  dam  has  been  constructed  which 
retains  water  11  feet  deep  over  the  whole  50  square 
miles  of  the  lake  area.  About  five  miles  down  the 
River  Shannon  a  diversion  weir  turns  the  water  into 
a  canal  three  and  one-half  miles  long  and  varying 
in  width  from  22  feet  to  75  feet  and  in  depth  from 
15  feet  to  4  feet.  This  weir  conveys  the  water  to  a 
large  storage  reservoir. 

So  far  the  work  is  of  the  simplest  character,  but 


at  this  stage  engineering  skill  has  been  exercised  to 
convey  water  from  the  reservoir  by  two  pipe  lines, 
each  one  and  three-quarter  miles  long,  down  a  fall 
of  one  thousand  one  hundred  feet  to  the  turbines 
which  drive  the  great  electric  engines  in  the  power 
station.  The  electricity  generated  here  amounts  to 
ten  thousand  horsepower,  and  it  is  transmitted  to 
Hobart  along  copper  wires  carried  straight  across 
the  country  on  tall  steel  derricks  or  standards. 
Although  there  is  a  good  deal  of  desultory  talk  on 
the  mainland  of  Austraha  as  to  the  island’s  hydro¬ 
electric  possibilities,  the  fact  is  that  the  scheme  is 
now  in  efficient  and  profitable  operation.  Tasmania  is 
doubly  fortunate  in  that  it  combines  this  wonderful 
supply  of  easily-generated  energy  with  rich  endow¬ 
ment  of  base  metals  such  as  tin,  copper  and  lead, 
that  need  electric  treatment  to  be  fitted  for  com¬ 
mercial  use. 

The  company  which  carried  out  the  pioneering 
part  of  the  scheme  and  made  possible  its  realization 
was  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  and  Metallurgical 
Company,  Limited,  whose  head  office  is  at  17  Queen 
Street,  Melbourne.  Negotiations  were  later  opened 
with  the  Tasmanian  Government  for  the  purchase  of 
the  scheme,  and  after  a  considerable  time,  the  pur¬ 
chase  being  approved  by  Parliament,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  and  the  undertaking,  with  all  its 
possibilities,  became  the  property  of  the  State. 

The  company  did  not  enter  upon  the  undertak¬ 
ing  primarily  as  a  power  supply  one,  but  to  provide 
cheap  electric  energy  for  its  electro-chemical  and 


The  iiower  developed 
from  the  Great  Lake 
project  aerves  the  ild- 
mestic  needs  of  this 
prosperous  region  as 
weil  as  assisting  its 
industriai  develop- 
ment.  Note  the  native 
eucalyptus  trees,  so 
familiar  in  Western 
America  through 
transplanting  from' 
Australia.  This  tree 
affords  a  hard  wood 
especially  available  for 
the  manufacture  of 
special  parts  in  elec¬ 
trical  work. 


The  Hydroelectric  Power  and  Metallursical  Company's  Carbide  Works,  Electrons,  near  Hobart.  Tasmania.  The  power 
development  which  serves  this  plant  was  originally  undertaken  by  the  private  company  and  later  taken  over  by  the 
government. 


Tasmania’s  62  square  mile  inland  sea,  which  has  been  harnessed  to  product  electric  power  sufficient  to  drive  the 
trains,  trams  and  manufactories  of  the  state.  The  latitude  is  about  as  far  south  as  Eureka.  Caiifomia.  is  north. 


metallurgical  industries,  especially  the  production  of 
electroljd^ic  zinc  and  calcium  carbide. 

In  the  arrangements  made  with  the  government, 
a  contract  was  entered  into  for  the  supply  to  the 
company  of  10,000  horsepower  for  its  industries  (by 
subsequent  negotiations  the  company  has  a  call  upon 
a  further  10,000  horsepower)  to  be  established  at 
the  company's  site  at  North  West  Bay,  about  14 
miles  from  Hobart,  where  the  company  has  a  free¬ 
hold  of  1873  acres.  The  Government  is  undertaking 
to  carry  a  transmission  line  into  the  company’s  prop¬ 
erty,  stipulated  that  calcium  carbide  must  be  the 
first  industry  to  be  established.  For  some  months 
past  the  erection  of  the  works  has  been  proceeding 
under  the  great  disabilities  which  all  industries, 
more  or  less,  are  now  experiencing  in  the  supply  and 
delivery  of  plant  and  material.  The  works,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration,  are  now  practically 
completed,  and  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  opera¬ 
tions  when  the  electric  current  is  available  in  two 


to  three  months’  time.  Electricity,  and  cheap  at 
that,  is  the  main  essential  raw  material  for  the  eco¬ 
nomical  production  of  carbide.  Three  thousand  three 
hundred  horsepower  will  be  used  in  the  electric  fur¬ 
nace  where  the  lime  and  the  carbon  (in  the  form  of 
coke)  are  fused.  After  the  molten  ingots  are  cooled 
and  passed  through  successive  crushing  and  dressing 
appliances  it  is  ready  for  packing  into  drums  (a  plant 
for  the  making  of  which  is  also  installed)  for  des¬ 
patch  to  the  distant  centers  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  initial  output  of  the  works  will  be  5000  tons  of 
calcium  carbide.  Provision,  however,  is  made  in  the 
present  lay-out  of  plant  and  buildings  for  increasing 
the  capacity  to  10,000  tons  at  a  comparatively  small 
addition  on  the  present  capital  outlay.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  company  to  undertake  this  extension 
as  soon  as  possible,  early  the  whole  of  the  plant 
and  equipment  is  of  Australian  manufacture;  only 
the  electrical  transformers  and  some  other  items 
not  obtainable  in  Australia  had  to  be  imported. 


The  district  through  which  the  electric  cables  pass  xrom  the  Great  L*ake  to  Hobart.  The  country  is  a  new  one  and 

open  for  rapid  development. 


The  countries  hitherto  exporting  carbide  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  have  been  Norway,  Sweden,  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  late  some  shipments  have  come  for¬ 
ward  from  Japan.  The  difficulties^of  freight  result¬ 
ing  from  the  war,  however,  are  now  so  great  that 
very  little  carbide  is  arriving  in  Australia;  prices 
are  very  high,  and  the  advent  of  Australian  carbide 
is  awaited  with  very  great  interest  in  all  the  States. 
The  works  have  been  designed  and  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Halldin,  who  has 
had  very  large  experience  in  the  designs  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  large  carbide  factories  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  Their  situation  is  an  ideal  one  at  Electrona, 
on  the  land-locked  North  West  Bay,  with  a  deep 
water  frontage  of  29  feet  at  the  company’s  own 
wharf.  Two  other  industries  are  proposed  to  be 
located  adjoining,  one  being  the  company’s  electro¬ 
lytic  zinc  works,  the  initial  electrical  plant  for  which 
has  been  under  order  for  some  time.  The  Hydro- 
Electric  Company  and  the  parent  company.  Complex 
Ores  Ltd.,  are  the  pioneers  in  the  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  zinc  ores,  and  started  as  far  back  as  1909  in 
developing  and  patenting  what  is  known  as  the  Gil¬ 
lies’  process  for  the  treatment  of  complex  ores.  The 
company  intends  to  treat  Tasmanian  zinc-lead  ores 
from  the  West  Coast,  and  has  acquired  an  interest  in 
and  the  output  of  a  mine  in  the  Read-Roseberry  dis¬ 
trict.  The  other  industry — which  the  company  is 
promoting  another  company  to  carry  out — is  the 


manufacture  of  carbons  for  electric  furnaces,  electric 
lighting,  picture  lantern  use,  brushes,  and  other  elec¬ 
trical  purposes,  for  which  there  is  a  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  demand  in  the  Commonwealth.  Another 
section  of  this  proposed  company’s  works  will  com¬ 
prise  producer  gas  coke  ovens,  the  extraction  of  tar 
and  the  lighter  oils  therefrom,  and  from  the  further 
residuals. 


WAR  RESTRICTIONS  IN  TASMANIA 

Q 

The  Government  Hydro-Electric  Department, 
owing  to  the  increased  demand,  and  the  inability — 
owing  to  the  war — to  secure  the  necessary  plant  to 
supplement  the  supply,  has  taken  steps  to  limit  any 
further  demand  on  the  scheme  for  the  present.  The 
following  regulations  came  into  force  early  in  the 
year :  —  No  further  extensions  will  be  made  to  the 
department’s  reticulation  system,  and  no  further 
poles  or  distributors  will  be  run  to  connect  up  con¬ 
sumers;  only  approved  lighting  consumers  will  be 
connected,  and  these  only  where  present  distributors 
and  transformers  are  of  sufficient  capacity.  No  addi¬ 
tional  electric  heating  or  cooking  apparatus  will  be 
connected  to  the  department’s  system  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Until  further  notice  no  motors  what¬ 
ever  will  be  connected  to  the  system.  As  soon  as 
the  position  improves  sufficiently  the  restrictions  will 
be  removed. 
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WHAT  OF  RUSSIA? 

BY  FEDOR  F.  FOSS 

(The  first  of  a  remarkable  series  of  articles  on  Russian  conditions  by  a  member  of  the  Russian 
Special  Mission  and  a  representative  of  the  Russian  Ministry  of  Commeree  and  Industry.  An 
analysis  of  the  Russian  character  and  history  with  its  bearing  on  the  present  situation  and 
future  possibilities  by  a  Russian.  Facts  and  figures  which  show  that  Russia  still  remains 
perhaps  the  greatest  undeveloped  opportunity  of  the  world  today.— The  Editor.) 


Confidence  in  the  Future 

In  passing  through  the  United  States  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Mining  Commission  which  was  sent  by 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Russia  I  have  had 
occasion  to  talk  with  many  men,  ranging  from  the 
presidents  of  large  companies  down  to  chief  bosses  of 
mines.  Nearly  all  of  them,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
have  expressed  great  confidence  in  Russia  and  ap¬ 
proved  the  idea  of  assisting  Russia  in  every  possible 
way. 

After  the  collapse  of  Russia  and  the  coming  into 
power  of  the  Bolsheviki,  this  sentiment  among 
Americans  has  greatly  increased. 

In  some  cases  I  have  heard  the  idea  expressed 
that  it  is  no  use  for  America  to  talk  about  Russian 


ONE  OF  RUSSIA'S  FEW  CITIES 

In  the  whole  of  Russia,  out  of  1231  towns,  only  162  have  electricity — and 
only  167  have  water  systems  which  connect  up  to  the  private  houses.  It  is 
the  contrasts  of  Russia  which  have  threatened  its  stability. 

affairs,  because  America  has  no  time  nor  means  to 
spend  in  taking  up  new  burdens  in  such  a  remote 
country. 

I  do  not  want  to  teach  anybody,  and  it  is  not  in 
my  line  to  argue  political  matters,  but  as  I  have  the 
opportunity  I  shall  take  the  chance  to  throw  a  little 
light  on  some  points  and  try  to  make  it  easier  for 
you  to  understand  some  events  in  Russia.  I  hope 
that  you  will  see  that  the  American  people  not  only 
must  not  wash  their  hands  of  Russia,  but  must  go 
into  the  Russian  question  very  thoroughly  and  assist 
her  in  every  possible  way. 

What  Russia  Is 

I  presume  that  the  whole  story  of  the  Russian 
Revolution  is  pretty  well  known  to  you,  and  I  do  not 


need  to  go  over  it  again,  and  I  will  only  mention  some 
points  which  may  not  have  come  to  your  attention. 

I  would  remind  you  that  the  total  area  of  Russia 
was  over  eight  and  a  half  million  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  181,0()0,0()0  people.  (The  United 
States  has  3V^  million  square  miles  with  Alaska,  and 
100,0()0,0()0  population.) 

To  understand  the  main  political  events  and 
everything  which  has  happened  in  a  large  country 
like  Russia  it  is  important  to  know  exactly  what  this 
country  represents;  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  people,  and  the  general  economic  conditions. 
Without  preliminary  knowledge  of  these,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  form  any  opinion  or  to  have  any  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  People 

Two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  are  Russian 
Slavs,  divided  into  Great  Russians,  66%,  little  Rus¬ 
sians  26%  and  white  Russians  7%  ;  Poles  60,000,000 
and  other  Slav  branches. 

Then  come  the  representatives  of  the  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  group,  Letts,  Livonians,  Gmuds,  numbering 
3,000,000.  Then  come  the  Germanic  branch,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  English,  Danes,  Dutch, 
about  2,000, 0()0, 

The  Roman  family  is  represented  by  million 
Roumanians,  French,  and  Italians. 

Then  we  have  Iranians  from  Persians,  Tzignan- 
ians,  up  to  Hindoos. 

The  Semitic  race  is  represented  principally  by 
Jews,  and  includes  Syro-Ch^deans  and  Arabs. 

The  Ural-Altaian  race  is  represented  by  two 
great  groups,  3Vi  millions  of  Finns,  14  millions  of 
Turko-Tartars. 

I  should  mention  that  we  have  a  very  large 
diversity  in  the  Hyperboreans  group  and  also  we 
have  Chinese  and  Koreans. 

The.  religions  practiced  in  immense  Russia  are 
many.  The  principal  arc  New  Believers  Orthodox 
(Greek  Catholic),  about  70%,  Old  Believers  8%, 
Evangelists  about  3%. 

From  these  figures  you  can  clearly  see  that  Rus¬ 
sia  is  not  a  nation  but  a  gigantic  conglomeration  of 
varied  people,  languages  and  religions. 

The  Background  of  History 

The  first  question  which  arises  after  considering 
these  figures  is.  How  could  such  a  nation  have  so 
long  been  a  large  military  power,  and  how  could  such 
a  huge  empire  collapse  so  quickly  and  easily  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  we  need  of  course  to 
make  a  very  full  investigation,  but  briefly  I  can  say 
as  follows: 

Russia  was  created  by  the  Great  Russians.  This 
race,  even  at  a  very  early  stage  of  development, 
showed  a  lot  of  constructive  force. 
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In  all  the  centuries  past  there  have  been  just, 
two  ideas  in  Russia  which  in  the  minds  of  tlie  peas¬ 
ants  stood  for  the  State.  They  were  the  Czar  and 
the  church,  of  which  the  Czar  was  the.  head. 

During  the  feudal  period  the  Czar  was  the 
supreme  sovereign,  the  highest  judge,  and  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  everybody.' 

You  will  remember  that  the  feriod  of  feudalism 
was  not  very  long  agb  in  Russian  life. 

The  peasant  of  '“earlier  days  neither  saw  nor 
comprehended  the  complex  connections  between  po¬ 
litical,  social  and  economic  pfhenomena,'  and  he  per¬ 
sonified  the  Czar  as  monarch  in  the  jiolitical  and 
social  domain  just  as  he  personified  God' in  order  to 
explain  the  life  and  order  of  nature.  ■ 

The  Psychology  of  the  Lower  Classes 
The  psychology  of  the  lower  class  is  extremely 
simple.  For  a  Russian  it  is  necessary  to  see  and 
touch  a  thing  in  order  to  appreciate  and  un^e?*stand 
it.  The  men  who  created  and  built*  up  th4  *  Greek 
Orthodox  church  in  Russia  no  doubt  clearly  realized 
this  phase  of  the  Slav  mind.  And  hence  that  relig¬ 
ion  was  founded  on  the  worship  of  God  through  the 
pictures  of  Christ,  the  Holy*  Virgin  and  the  saints. 
The  direct  conception  of  an  abstract  idea  hardly 
exists  in  the  minds  of  the  simple  peasant.  There¬ 
fore  the  church  provides  an  almost  innumerable  list 
of  saints,  whose  pictures  or  ikops  are  the  media 
through  which  the  peasant  mind  conceives  the  idea 
of  his  God.  ,  .j 

Those  who  have  traveled  in  Russia  no  doubt  wilj 
recall  that  in  almost  every  public  room  and  prac¬ 
tically  in  each  private  house  one  or  many  Ikons,  are 
found  upon  which  the  minds  of  the  Russian  nation 
are  focused.  .  i  v. 

In  an  analogous  way  the  idea  of  the  State  was 
expressed  to  the  people  in  the  person  of  the  Czar 
and  in  the  institution  of  the  Church.  The  pictures 
of  the  Czar  were  as  conumop  as  the  Ikons  and  exer¬ 
cised  the  same  function  in  relation  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  religious  pictures  did  toward  the  church. 

No  Clear  Idea  of  Nationality 
It  is  clear  then  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Church 
were  the  key  stones  in  the  arch  of  the  Russian  Gk)v- 
emment.  In  a  day  and  with  tHe'  Country  entirely 
unprepared  in  thought  for  any  such  change,  the 
Emperor  ceased  to  exist  and  the  church  as  a  political 
infiuence  was  eliminated.  So  far  as  the  millions  of 
common  people  in  Russia  were  concerned,  the  State 
as  a  whole  practically  disappeared.  They  had  never 
thought  of  the  national  idea  save  in  ternis  of  church 
and  Czar  and  with  both  removed  their  minds  immedi¬ 
ately  lapsed  into  confusion,  where  any  tangible  con¬ 
cept  of  the  State  was  for  the  time  being  difficult,  if 
not  impossible. 

The  masses  did  not  in  .the  least  realize  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  Rpssia  did 
not  have  a  strong  educated  class  to  giii^e  the  masses. 

The  Classes  of  Russia  "’  • 

The  exact  division  of  the  Russian  population 
by  classes  does  not  show  very  much.  We  have  the 
following  divisions : 

Peasants,  burgesses,  non-Slav  citizens,  Cossacks, 
clergy,  honorary  citizens,  and  nobles.  The -.peasants 


constitute  77%,  burgesses  10%,  making  88%.  For 
our  purpose  it  is  better  to  show  that  we  have  today 
two  classes,  one  class  educated,  having  gone  through 
the  colleges  and  universities,  and  another  class  prac¬ 
tically  illierate,  a  very  small  portion  of  whom  have 
:been  through  the  primary  schools,  but  who  have  for¬ 
gotten  even  the  little  they  learned  there  because  they 
had  no  use  for  this  learning. 

According  to  our  statistical  data  the  average 
illiteracy  in  Russia  is  80%.  The  average  literacy  for 
Iwth  sexes  is  21%.  It  is  29%  for  men  and  13%  for 
Women.  Of  course  in  some  towns  we  have  rather 
high  figures,  running  up  to  79%  of  literacy,  55%, 
and  33%  in  some  western  places. 

And  these  two  classes,  as  I  have  said  before,  one 
more  or  less  educated,  the  other  practically  unedu¬ 
cated,  have  never  been  welded  together. 

Russia  had  practically  no  industrialism  and  no 
class  which  understood  the  value  and  the  necessity 
of  industrial  development  of  the  country. 

.  The  Leaders  of  Revolutionary  Thought 

Among  the  educated  people  we  had  a  special 
term  applied  to  them, — the  Intelligencia.  These  In- 
telligencia,  who  have  been  brought  up  on  all  kinds  of 
philosophical  and  socialistic  ideas  of  the  last  century, 
had  an  inclination  to  “save  the  world,”  to  “assist  the 
unfortunate”  and  improve  the  world  by  talking  and 
piersuasion.  These  people  tried  to  inspire  the  peas¬ 
ants  with  the  idea  that  they  were  unfortunate  and 
oppressed  and  that  they  should  demand  their  rights. 

This  inspiration,  combined  with  the  oppression 
of  the  autocratic  government  and  without  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  nation,  cre¬ 
ated  dissatisfied  talkers  who  did  not  know  how  to 
express  their  owm  wishes. 

'  The  development  of  Russian  psychology  and 
literature  for  the  past  century  is  familiar  as  set 
forth  in  novels  and  also  in  economic  treatises.  At 
any  rate  the  result  of  the  above  conditions  was  that 
before  the  beginning  of  the  world  war  Russia  was 
the  largest  civilized  empire  in  the  world,  a  Colossus 
which  provc^  to  have  clay  legs. 

The  foundation  of  government  lacked  two  ele¬ 
ments,  juration  hnd  economic  development. 

^iSSlsiAN  WATER  POWER  LEGISLATION 

A  recent  provisional  law  on  the  use  of  water 
power  was  prepared  and  carried  through  under  the 
Provisional  (Government  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  importance  of  the  law  lies  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  (Government’s  right  to  dispose  of  all  the 
water  power  units  of  the  country,  in  so  far  as  such 
may  be  exploited  by  means  of  hydro-mechanical  in¬ 
stallations.  The  alienation  of  river-course  lands  and 
their  modification  for  the  construction  of  installa¬ 
tions  and  of  lines  for  the  transmission  of  electrical 
power  is  fully  regulated  by  the  law.  On  the  very 
difficult  question  of  compensation  for  compulsory 
alienation  of  lands  or  properties,  the  law  lays  down 
complete  regulations.  Another  novelty  is  found  in 
the  categorical  refusal  to  the  riparian  proprietors  of 
compensation  for  such  profits  from  the  alienated 
watercourses  as  are  not  being  used  by  them  at  the 
moment  of  alienation. 
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DRAMATIZING  SELLING  ARGUMENTS 


(You  yourself  would  stop  to  see  this  electrical  drama  through  —  anyone  would.  Which  in 
itself  is  reason  enough  for  reading  of  the  novel  combination  window  display  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  described  below.  A  new  idea  which  you  might  try  out  in  your  own  store. — The  Eklitor.) 


A  Su}(ar  Coating — 

The  Salvation  Army  is  selling  something.  The 
street  comer  meeting  is  held  for  the  purpose  of  sell¬ 
ing  its  idea  of  religion  to  the  man  of  the  street  in 
exchange  for  a  certain  amount  of  attention  and  sac¬ 
rifice.  And  it  gets  away  with  it.  If  the  band  is 
loud  enough  and  the  experience  meeting  lurid 
enough,  there  will  be  a  crowd  standing  clear  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  several  converts  to 
whom  the  idea  is  actually  “sold.” 

There  are  some  things  which  draw  crowds  all 
of  themselves.  If  we  had  the  original  of  the  aero¬ 
plane  which  dropped  the  bomb  which  killed  the 
Kaiser  we  could  probably  draw  a  crowd  without  a 
brass  band — but  neither  religion  nor  electric  curling 
irons  are  usually  placed  in  that  class.  You  must 
sugar  coat  your  pill.  The  brass  band  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  meeting  in  the  electrical  selling  game  usually 
takes  the  form  of  an  unusual  window  display  or  a 
demonstration — something  moving  and  interesting 
in  itself  which  permits  the  gospel  of  electricity  in  the 
home  to  be  introduced  at  the  auspicious  moment  and 
the  converts  made.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  plan 
for  a  window  display  which  will  serve  as  the  crowd 
getter  and  the  preacher  at  the  same  time. 

The  Plan— 

To  begin  with  the  store  was  well  located  with 
a  goodly  number  of  people  passing  constantly.  And 
then  the  little  “drama”  had  been  advertised  by  hand¬ 
bills  which  had  been  folded  into  packages — and  by 
passing  the  word  along  to  customers  through  casual 
conversation.  The  bulk  of  the  spectators,  though, 
came  from  the  passers  by  who  were  interested  by 
what  was  going  on  and  stopped  to  see  the  outcome. 
And  others  stopped  to  see  what  they  were  looking  at. 


and  others  still  and  others,  until  foot  passengers 
were  taking  to  the  street. 

The  scheme  was  simple  enough.  A  draped  I 

table  with  a  dark  screen  behind  it  for  a  background, 
a  curtain  stretched  across  the  window  front  so  that 
it  could  be  pulled  back  like  a  stage  curtain,  a  small 
boy  and  a  set  of  cards  neatly  lettered  for  the  occasion 
— and  then  various  electric  appliances  from  the 
stock — were  all  that  was  needed. 


The  event  was  advertised  as  “An  Electrical  Love 


PARADISE  ON  EARTH 

The  electrically  outfitted  home  is  advertised  in  the  background  as  being 
a  “Paradise  on  Earth” 


Story” — a  drama  in  ten  acts.  This  announcement 
was  also  displayed  on  a  legible  card  at  one  comer  of 
the  window  so  that  it  was  visible  even  when  the 
curtain  was  drawn.  The  duty  of  the  small  boy  was 
to  draw  the  cui'tains  and  change  the  appliance  dis¬ 
played  in  between  acts  as  well  as  the  cards  which 
explained  the  course  of  the  drama. 

How  It  Was  Done — 

The  drama  commenced,  for  instance,  with  cur¬ 
tains  drawn — enough  to  draw  a  crowd  in  itself.  The 


A  SUGGESTION  FOR  YOUR  WINDOW 

The  tableaux  are  presented  here  in  the  form 
of  successive  displays,  but  could  be  used 
simultaneously  as  well,  grouped  about  the 
window;  or  might  be  fitted  up  in  one  comer 
and  changed  every  evening  to  keep  up  the 
interest  throughout  a  week.  It  is  worth 
while  to  have  your  store  known  as  a  place  to 
look  for  ingenious  window  displays  —  you 
will  find  that  people  will  go  out  of  their  way 
to  “see  what  you  are  doing  this  week.” 
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announcement  of  the  title  was  already  displayed  in 
one  comer;  the  small  boy  now  placed  a  card  on  a 
rest  in  the  other,  reading  “Act  I — This  is  a  Portrait 
of  the  Heroine.”  The  curtains  were  now  drawn 
apart,  revealing  a  table  bell  and  the  necessary  con¬ 
nections  neatly  arranged  on  the  table.  A  card  at¬ 


tached  to  this  read  “A  Belle.”  On  either  side  were 
explanatory  cards  on  this  order: 

“Do  you  still  use  the  old  fashioned  school  bell  to  annoy 
your  guests  or  do  you  do  it  electrically?'* 

and 

“Is  your  dining  room  properly  equipped  with  outlets  for 
the  modern  electrical  conveniences?” 

Here  is  the  plan  of  the  displays  as  used: 


AN  ELECTRICAL  LOVE  STORY 

In  ten  acts — for  your  window  display. 


ACT  I— THIS  IS  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE 
HEROINE 

A  BELLE 
(A  table  bell) 

Do  you  still  use  the  old-  Is  your  dining  room  prop- 
fashioned  school  bell  to  erly  equipped  with  outlets 
annoy  your  guests  or  do  for  the  modern  electrical 
you  do  it  electrically?  conveniences? 


ACT  II  — THIS  IS  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE 
HERO 

A  PRESS  AGENT 
(An  electric  iron) 

Have  you  figured  out  the  Not  too  hot  at  first  and 

miles  you  walk  during  the  too  cold  at  the  last  but 

year  carrying  your  sad  just  right  —  an  even  tern- 

iron  to  the  stove  and  perature. 


ACT  III— HE  THOUGHT  SHE  WAS— 

A  THING  TO  ADORE 
(A  door  bell  and  batteries) 

Do  you  know  that  with  a  Does  your  servant  have  to 
bell  ringing  transformer  come  up  two  flights  of 
your  door  bell  would  be  as  stairs  to  call  you  to  the 
reliable  as  your  lighting  telephone?  Why  not  in- 


ACT  VI— WHERE  THE  LOVERS  MET— 
THE  PLACE 
ON  THE  BLEACHERS 
(An  electric  fan) 

A  baseball  fan  sometimes  Try  drying  your  winter 
gets  hot  but  an  electric  washing  by  an  electric  fan 
fan  is  especially  designed  — or  place  a  fan  by  your 
to  keep  you  cool  even  radiator  —  it  spreads  the 
in  the  hottest  summer  warm  air  as  well  as  the 
weather.  cool. 


ACT  VII— WHEN  HE  PROPOSED— 

THE  TIME 

SHADES  OF  EVENING 

(An  assortment  of  lamp  shades) 

The  good  taste  of  a  home  We  carry  lamp  shades  for 
is  judged  from  its  electric  every  purpose  —  from  the 
fixtures  —  see  to  it  that  reflector  for  your  garage 
yours  are  artistic  as  well  to  the  beautiful  bowl  for 
as  efficient.  your  dining  room. 


service? 


stall  an  interior  bell  sys¬ 
tem? 


ACT  VIII— WHAT  HE  GAVE  HER 
THE  RING 
(An  electric  wringer) 

It  is  easy  to  wash  your  An  electric  washing  ma- 

clothes  and  to  wring  them  chine  saves  time,  money, 

too  if  you  do  it  electric-  temper  and  clothes.  The 

ally.  All  you  have  to  do  cheapest  way  and  the 


is  to  boss  the  job. 


easiest. 


ACT  IV— SHE  KNEW  HE  WAS— 
BOUND  TO  SHINE 
(A  mazda  lamp) 

The  fuel  administration  There  are  more  kinds  of 
asks  us  to  save  electricity,  lamp  than  one.  Come  in- 
Are  you  wasting  it  by  side  and  let  us  help  you 
using  old-fashioned  carbon  find  one  to  meet  your  par- 


lamps? 


ticular  need. 


ACT  IX— WHO  MARRIED  THEM 
THE  FRIAR 
(An  electric  grill) 

A  “fryer”  for  hot  cakes  or  Make  your  toast  or  boil 
chops  —  an  electric  stove  your  coffee  or  cook  your 
which  can  be  used  at  the  rarebit  on  the  same  grill — 
table.  especially  convenient  for 

the  breakfast  table  or  a 
home  tea. 


act  V— this  a  portrait  of  her 

FATHER 

AN  OLD  CRANK 

(Old  ice  cream  freezer  crank) 

Did  you  know  that  you  There  is  an  electric  motor 
can  hitch  your  ice  cream  to  meet  every  need  and 
freezer  to  your  washing  an  electrical  way  of  mak- 
machine  motor  and  use  it  ing  every  one  of  your 


during  the  week? 


household  duties  easy. 


ACT  X— AND  THEY  WERE  HAPPY  EVER 
AFTER 

PARADISE  ON  EARTH 

(Pair  of  dice  on  earth  with  a  display  of  appliances 
for  a  background) 

An  electrically  outfitted  Have  you  taken  advantage 
home  comes  very  near  of  our  special  sale?  Come 
being  paradise  on  earth.  in  and  let  us  tell  you 

about  it. 
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MEETING  OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  TRADE  ACCEPTANCE 

BY  W.  S.  ALLEN 

(The  experience  of  the  millers  of  western  Washington  in  putting  the  trade  acceptance  into 
effect  is  illuminating  from  the  standpoint  of  the  electrical  industry.  Customers’  objections 
prove  to  be  easily  met  and  the  result  justifies  the  change  many  times  over.  The  article  is  an 
extract  from  an  address  before  the  Washington  State  Bankers’  Association  by  the  assistant 
manager  of  the  Fisher  Flour  Mills  Company. — The  Editor.) 


The  trade  acceptance  method  of  extending  credit 
was  put  iftto  effect  by  the  flour  mills  of  western 
Washington  on  July  1,  1917,  so  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  previous  to  that  date  to  show  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  acceptance. 

The  Drawbacks  of  the  Old  System 
The  open  account  method  put  the  mills  in  a  dual 
capacity — that  of  seller  and  that  of  banker. 

Practically  all  sales  were  on  “open  account”  and 
the  terms  were  2  per  cent  ten  days,  or  thirty  days 
net.  The  terms,  however,  were  abused  and  really 
meant  nothing.  The  discount  period  was  intei-preted 
in  the  cities  as  2  per  cent  on  the  10th  of  the  following 
month,  which  at  times  might  mean,  if  a  sale  were 
made  on  the  2nd  of  the  month,  2  per  cent  in  forty 
days  or  a  discount  in  ten  days  more  than  the  net 
terms.  In  the  country  2  per  cent  in  thirty  days  was 
usually  taken.  This  abuse  of  the  discount  naturally 
caused  an  abuse  of  credit  and  many  accounts  ran 
sixty  and  ninety  days  and  even  longer.  This  condi¬ 
tion  required  constant  dunning  on  the  part  of  the 
collection  department  and  the  assistance  of  the  sales 
department  to  collect  these  delinquent  accounts. 
Using  salesmen  as  collectors  reduced  their  efficiency. 
Old  accounts  led  to  numerous  unjust  claims.  Long 
credits  meant  a  large  list  of  bad  debts.  Interest  on 
delinquent  accounts  was  easy  to  charge  but  to  collect 
led  to  so  many  disputes  that  as  a  general  practice 
interest  was  not  charged. 

The  “open  account,”  briefly,  meant  an  abuse  of 
terms,  of  sale,  loss  of  interest,  unearned  discount,  un¬ 
just  claims,  bad  debts,  all  of  which  meant  disputes, 
disputes,  disputes. 

The  Terms  Granted 

About  April,  1917,  the  millers  and  grain  dealers 
of  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Everett  held  a  meeting  and 
decided  to  go  out  of  the  banking  business  and  adopt 
the  trade  acceptance  method,  which  had  been  urged 
by  Mr.  Shepherd,  Seattle  Manager  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank.  The  signed  indorsement  of  bankers  in 
seventeen  towns  in  western  Washington  was  first 
secured.  This  indorsement  was  printed  and  enclosed 
in  a  letter  to  the  trade,  stating  that  after  July  1, 
1917,  we  would  discontinue  “open  accounts”  and 
would  sell  on  the  following  terms: 

Thirty  days  net  covered  by  trade  acceptance  or 
*4  per  cent  for  cash,  sight  draft,  or  payment  by 
first  mail  after  receipt  of  acceptance. 

The  discount  of  i)er  cent  is  based  on  6  per 
cent  money  and  the  object  of  allowing  the  discount 
for  check  by  return  mail  was  to  satisfy  such  custom¬ 
ers  who  might  have  been  in  the  habit  of  discounting 
and  also  because  of  the  impracticability  of  selling  in 
some  towns  on  sight  draft  or  C.  0.  D.  terms.  Ac¬ 
ceptances  were  sent  to  every  customer  with  the 


invoice  for  amounts  of  $25  or  over  and  for  smaller 
acceptances  were  sent  twice  a  month,  even  for 
amounts  as  small  as  $1. 

Objections  from  Customers 

The  first  objection  to  our  terms  came  from  the 
discounter  because  of  the  reduction  of  discount.  This 
we  could  satisfactorily  explain,  as  we  had  reduced 
our  prices  2  per  cent  and  had  abandoned  the  practice 
of  a  trade  discount  in  favor  of  a  cash  discount  based 
on  actual  value  of  money. 

The  practice  of  special  discounts  for  prompt 
payment  of  accounts  is  a  relic  of  the  Civil  War,  when 
discounts  of  2  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  were  given  on 
staple  articles ;  in  fact,  discounts  of  6  per  cent  in  ten 
days  and  4  per  cent  in  thirty  days  were  given.  The 
trade  acceptance  has  corrected  this  unjustified  condi¬ 
tion  of  discounting,  and  also  practically  all  the  dis¬ 
putes  about  unearned  discounts. 

We  had  less  difficulty  than  one  would  imagine 
in  getting  our  customers  to  sign  acceptances.  Every 
banker  in  the  western  part  of  Washington  was  ad¬ 
vised  as  to  what  we  had  written  our  mutual  custom¬ 
ers — we  coached  our  sales  force — terms  were  clearly 
stated  on  orders,  and  literature  was  mailed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  did 
not  receive  any  objections,  for  some  of  our  customers 
were  most  strenuous  kickers.  In  our  letter  to  the 
trade  we  stated  that  if  we  had  not  made  ourselves 
quite  clear,  for  them  to  write  us,  or  to  be  sure  to  ask 
their  banker.  One  customer  replied: 

“You  say — ‘be  sure  to  ask  your  banker,’  you  might  as 
well  ‘tell  your  troubles  to  the  submarines,’  and  as  to  this 
banker's  indorsement  which  you  enclose,  of  course  the  bankers 
are  not  fools  and  they  know  a  good  thing  for  the  bank  when 
they  see  it.” 

This  was  particularly  interesting,  as  the  writer 
of  the  letter  was  also  the  president  of  the  bank  in  the 
town  in  which  he  operated  the  store. 

No  Impairment  of  Credit 

The  principal  objections  advanced  by  the  cus¬ 
tomers  were  that  they  never  signed  notes,  that  they 
never  paid  drafts,  that  it  interfered  with  their  book¬ 
keeping  and  that  it  reflected  on  their  credit.  The 
difference  between  a  note,  draft  and  trade  acceptance 
was  explained,  and  it  was  proved  to  them  that  an 
agreement  to  pay  for  goods  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  sale  was  a  help  to  their  credit,  particularly 
so  when  their  banker  saw  the  acceptances  coming 
through  regularly  and  the  necessary  money  in  the 
bank  on  date  of  maturity  to  pay  same. 

As  an  illustration — we  are  today  gi'anting  larger 
credits  under  the  trade  acceptance  method  than  we 
did  under  the  “open  accounts”  for  the  reason  that 
we  know  that  our  customers  are  doing  business  on 
a  sounder  basis  than  ever  before. 

As  to  the  bookkeeping — bookkeeping  is  the  re- 
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tailer’s  weakness,  so  we  always  send  our  customers 
two  acceptances,  one  to  be  signed  and  returned  to  us, 
and  the  other  to  keep  for  a  “follow  up.” 

To  some  objectors  we  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  trade  acceptance  is  being  urged  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  reserve  bank,  that  it  is  a  government  policy,  and 
that  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to  further  its  use.  The 
objectors  to  the  acceptance  today  are  few,  in  fact, 
many  who  objected  have  become  real  “boosters.” 
Retailers  have  been  poor  credit  granters  and  poor  col¬ 
lectors  have  been  brought  to  change  their  methods, 
and  many  who  believed  they  could  not  change  their 
ways  are  surprised  at  the  satisfactory  results. 

Collecting  Interest 

As  to  interest,  before  we  used  the  acceptance- 
we  rarely  if  ever  collected  interest  without  a  dispute, 
which  meant  a  disgruntled  customer.  Today  the 
customer  expects  to  pay  interest  and  considers  it  a 
favor  if  extra  time  is  granted.  If  a  customer  desires 
sixty  days’  credit  and  he  is  worthy  we  grant  it,  but 
we  include  thirty  days’  interest  in  the  acceptance. 
If  a  customer  requires  extra  time  he  usually  writes 
us  before  due  date  of  acceptance.  If  an  acceptance 
is  not  paid  at  maturity  and  the  customer  is  asked  to 
state  what  day  he  can  pay  the  account,  then  a  note 
with  interest  to  due  date  is  taken  unless  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  force  collection.  The  trade  acceptance  has 
given  to  the  miller  the  interest  he  is  entitled  to  with¬ 
out  any  disputes. 

As  to  unjust  claims,  these  were  formerly  made 
when  accounts  were  past  due,  and  to  collect  same 
strong  methods  were  necessary;  in  fact,  at  times 
suit  with  all  its  hazards  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Today 
claims  have  to  be  made  before  the  acceptance  is 
signed  or  the  acceptor  has  no  standing.  Unjust 
claims  are  now  few  and  far  between,  and  the  trade 
acceptance  is  responsible  for  this  improvement. 

Outstanding  Accounts 

As  a  comparison  of  outstandings,  on  March  31, 
1917,  under  “open  account”  method,  our  “accounts 
receivable”  were  equivalent  to  forty-eight  days’ 
sales,  whereas  on  March  31,  1918,  under  trade  ac¬ 
ceptance  method,  our  “accounts  receivable”  were 
equivalent  to  thirty-two  days’  sales.  This  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  sixteen  days  without  forcing  collections,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  under  the  “open  account” 
method  there  was  a  very  advantageous  discount, 
whereas  today  the  discount  is  strictly  a  cash  one — 
per  cent. 

Just  consider,  with  credit  sales  averaging 
$10,000  per  day  this  means  $160,000  more  working 
capital,  to  say  nothing  of  our  outstandings  being  in 
a  negotiable  form  for  emergency  use. 

Bad  Debts 

Our  losses  for  the  past  eleven  months  under 
trade  acceptance  are  21  per  cent  of  corresponding 
preceding  eleven  months  under  open  account.  This 
is  easily  accounted  for  because  losses  invariably  come 
from  old  and  delinquent  accounts.  Today,  due  to  the 
acceptance,  we  should  know  on  the  31st  day  as  to 
whether  an  account  is  paid.  If  the  acceptance  is  re- 
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turned  marked  “N.  S.  F.”  it  is  the  “fire  bell”  to  the 
credit  man  to  get  busy. 

A  doubtful  account  will  usually  pay  an  accept¬ 
ance  and  let  the  “open  account”  wait. 

The  only  party  justly  entitled  to  oppose  the 
trade  acceptance  is  the  poor  business  man,  the  unde¬ 
sirable  credit  risk,  or,  in  other  words,  the  man  we 
are  all  trying  to  dodge. 

What  It  Has  Accomplished 

The  trade  acceptance  has  worked  wonders — it 
has  made  the  retailer  a  better  and  safer  buyer,  a 
better  credit-man,  a  better  collector,  and  a  respecter 
of  terms  of  sale.  It  is  making  him  a  better  mer¬ 
chant.  The  quicker  the  acceptance  is  generally 
adopted  the  quicker  the  reduction  in  retailer  failures. 

The  trade  acceptance  has  given  the  miller  liquid 
accounts  receivable,  reduced  bad  debt  loss,  made 
possible  the  collection  of  interest,  has  almost  elim¬ 
inated  unjust  claims,  has  made  for  greater  efficiency 
of  the  selling  force,  as  salesmen  can  give  entire  time 
to  selling,  in  fact,  it  has  practically  done  away  with 
disputes,  and  made  business  a  real  pleasure. 


NATIONALIZING  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF 
RUSSIA 

The  official  newspaper  of  the  All-Russian  Soviet 
Government,  The  Isvestia,  prints  the  following  de¬ 
cree  nationalizing  foreign  trade,  which  was  signed 
by  the  president  of  the  Council  of  the  People’s  Com¬ 
missaries  and  all  members: 

Article  1.  All  forei^  trade  is  to  be  nationalized.  Com¬ 
mercial  transactions  relative  to  purchase  and  sale  of  products 
(raw  materials,  manufactures,  agriculture,  etc.)  with  foreign 
countries  and  private  foreign  commercial  organizations  are 
controlled  directly  by  the  Russian  Republic  through  specially 
authorized  organs.  All  foreign  transactions  not  known  to 
these  organs  are  prohibited.  (Note. — Regulations  governing 
exports  and  imports  by  parcel  post  and  of  personal  baggage 
will  be  issued  separately.) 

Article  2.  The  People’s  Commissariat  of  Trade  and 
Industry  is  being  instituted.  Representatives  of  the  following 
organizations  will  be  members  of  this  council:  First,  mili¬ 
tary,  marine,  agricultural,  food-supply,  communication,  for- 
eigrn  affairs,  and  finance  departments;  second,  central  organi¬ 
zations  managing  branches  of  industry,  such  as  tea,  sugar, 
textiles,  etc.,  including  representatives  of  all  branches  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  National  Economy;  third,  central  organi¬ 
zations  of  cooperative  societies;  fourth,  central  organizations 
of  professional  unions,  tradesmen,  and  commercial  enter¬ 
prises;  fifth,  central  organs  of  commercial  enterprises  dealing 
in  exports  and  imports  of  important  goods.  (Note. — The 
People’s  Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry  has  the  right 
to  choose  members  of  this  organization  from  other  organiza¬ 
tions  not  herein  mentioned.) 

Article  3.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Trade  is  arranging 
a  plan  of  goods  exchange  with  foreign  countries,  which  is 
being  worked  out  by  the  Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry. 
The  duties  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Trade  are  the  following: 
Keeping  a  register  of  the  demand  and  supply  of  exported  and 
imported  goods;  organizing  foreign  purchase  through  the 
Government  against  [requisitions  by]  cooperative  societies 
and  firms;  regulating  the  prices  of  imported  and  exported 
goods. 

Article  4.  The  Council  of  Foreign  Trade  is  divided 
according  to  the  different  branches  of  manufacture  and  the 
important  groups  of  exports  and  imports.  The  chairmen  of 
these  branches  are  representatives  of  the  People’s  Commis¬ 
sariat  of  Trade  and  Industry.  The  chairman  of  the  whole  is 
also  a  representative  of  this  commissariat.  (Note. — Regula¬ 
tions,  duties,  etc.,  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Trade  will  be 
given  further  special  attention.  All  decisions  of  the  council 
are  submitted  to  the  Commissariat  of  Trade  and  Industry  for 
approval.) 

Article  5.  This  decree  is  in  force  from  the  day  of  pub¬ 
lication. 
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MRS.  O’HOOLIHAN 

‘T  SEE  YE  GOT  WAN  O’  TRIM  ILICTHRIC 
IR-RUNS,”  said  Mrs.  O’Hoolihan,  touching  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  question  with  a  speculative  finger  and 
smoothing  out  the  ironing  board  preparatory  to  the 
rite  of  sprinkling  the  clothes.  “Tis  a  foine  thing 
fer  the  wimmen  folks  and  niver  a  house  wud  there 
be  without  wan  if  they’d  take  to  radin’  the  adhver- 
tisements  loike  yoursilf,  Mrs.  Casey.  Whin  oi  think,” 
she  added,  “uv  the  thrubble  Missus  Abe-raham  must 
av  had  washin’  all  thim  white  r-robes  ye  see  in  the 
pictshures  with  no  convaniences  but  a  well  curb, 
mebbe,  or  a  wash  biler  now  and  thin  over  a  wood 
shtove, — ’tis  thankful  oi  am  that  oi  lives  in  the  days 
uv  billboards  and  the  Journal  av  Ilicthricity. 


"Mrs.  Abrsham.  wsshin* 
the  white  r>rebes  on  the 
enr-rb  shtone.  The  rai¬ 
son  electhric  w  a  s  h  i  n  k 
machanes  are  more  priri- 
lant  today  is  becas  nr 
adhrertisin*.  Annythinp 
ye  lam  about  annythiny 
annybody’s  got  to  sill — 
t  h  a  t 's  an  adhrertise- 
mint,”  according  to  Mrs. 
O’Hoolihan  and  it  be- 
hooTcs  you  to  sec  that 
the  public  learns  only 
good  of  you. 


“TALK  ABOUT  SUFFRAGE  advancin’  the 
cause  of  wimmen,  Mrs.  Casey,  ’tis  nuthin’  to  the 
avenin’  noospaper  with  an  adhvertisement  that  tills 
about  the  foor  dollar  lace  cur-rtains  maked  down  to 
wan-fifthy  and  the  vacuum  claner  goin’  chape  at 
thray  dollars  liss  than  ’twas  possible  to  make  it  in  the 
facth’ry.  Shure  if  it  wuzn’t  for  adhvertisin’  we’d 
be  cookin’  our  frish  apples  and  shtewin’  our  dande¬ 
lion  tops  over  a  bundle  of  twigs  to-day  with  not 
much  on  but  a  new  shtyle  lion  skin  himself  had 
managed  to  kill  fer  us  or  mebbe  a  r-raffia  skirt  loike 
we’d  seen  on  the  lady  in  the  nixt  cave  the  last  toime 
she’d  come  over  to  dhrag  her  husband  home  from 
the  matin’  uv  the  Woild  Hunter’s  Club. 

“ADHVERTISIN’  IS  THE  ONLY  WAY  we  got 
uv  lamin’  what’s  new  in  the  wur-rld,  Mrs.  Casey. 
Mister  Marconi  mebbe  thinks  up  a  way  uv  makin’ 
himself  heard  for  tin  moiles  or  so  jist  talkin’  in  his 
ordhinary  voice  or  Mister  Edison  gits  to  puttin’  a 
pace  av  hairpin  in  an  ordhinary  dhrinkin’  glass  and 
makes  an  ilictric  lamp  out  uv  ut.  Now  supposin’ 
they  didn’t  adhvertise,  wud  we  know  about  ut?  We 
wud  not.  Av  coorse,  we  might  git  to  exshperimintin’ 
fer  oursilves  and  think  up  a  button  hook  mebbe,  or 
bhumt  wood  pictshures  or  aven  a  shcrubbin’  board 
from  thryin’  it  out  on  a  r-rock — but  ’twud  be  a  long 
toime  before  we  got  anny  uv  the  modhem  comfurts 
uv  home  loike  the  till3T)hone  or  the  hot  wather  hy- 
drunt.” 


ON -  ADVERTISING 

,  r  Mrs.  Ca^eiyrfi^bo  had  been  putting  up  some  fruit 
at  th£  stove  -while „siie  listened,  now, remarked  that 
they- didn’t  used,  have  newspapers  in  Abraham’s 
day.  ..  . 

V’  “YE’VE*  NOTiuGOT  TO  WAIT  FER  .THE 
STRATE  CAR,” -said  Mrs.  O’Hoolihan,  “to  rade  the 
adhvertisements^in  ut.  There  wuz  adhvertisin’  be- 
foor  there  ever  wqz  a  clothes  pole  on  a  horse  car  or 
aven  a  noospaper—^and  most  uv  the  things  ye  buy 
to-day  ^e  git  froid  seein’  thim'in'  a  shtore  windy  or 
looj^in’  at  the  latel.  inside  yer  visitor’s  hat  whoile 
she’fe  busy  with  tne  baby.'  *;  There’s  rhtore  ways  uv 
adhvertlsiii’  than  w^n.  '  'Tak  this  ir-run  with  a 
shtring^to  ut,  Mrsl  Cas^y,”  and  Mrs.  O’Hoolihan  gave 
an  extra  dig  tp  an  Unresisting  napkin, “why  did  ye 
git  ut?  Well,  ye  feee  an  adhvertise’mint  mebbe  in  a 
.magazine  telliii’^atjout  ilicthric  ir-nihs  and  ye  know 
annyhow  there  is  such  a  thing, '  though  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  not  fer  you.  An’  thin  ye  s^  more  about  thim 
in  yer  Hlorne'  paper  ;this  toime  and  how  chape  they  is 
arid  how  mariy  thripk'''a  day  they  save  ye  to  the 
shtove  ’.^d  ye  git  ter  thinkiri’  how  har-rd  ye  bin 
wur-rkin 'airtbese  years 'and.  not  knowirt^  ut.  And 
thin  mebbe  ye'  see’ V  windy '  full  uv  thim  lookin’  as 
,shoihy  qz  a  hew  priif'uv  shoes — and  ye  come  home 
and  courit'up  the  mone^  ye  Was' savin’  for  a  cut  glass 
.litnonade  sit.  .Arid  ye 'think  mebbe  how  Missus  Mul¬ 
ligan  has  got  wan  down  the  block— which  I  wish  she 

■  I 


"Some  shtore  windies  Ink 
^  loike  the  back  yard  av 
the  fam’ly  nixt  dhoor — 
no  place  fer  a  lady.  *Tm 
an  adhrertisemint  a  I  I- 
roight — bat  ’tis  adhrer- 
tisin’  yer  wur-rst  pints.” 


had  fer  I  wash  there  on  Thur-rsdays — and  the  airs 
she  puts  on  over  ut — and  the  ir-run  begins  to  luk 
pritty  big.  Bigger  ‘  annyhow  than  a  limonade  sit. 
And  ye, ups  ^d  buys  ut. 

.  ANDrWHERE  DO  YE  BUY  UT?  That’s  adh- 
.••vertisin’  agin.  Ye  got  ut  at  the  shtore  ar-round  the 
comer— I  know  ut.  Mebbe  ye  read  about  that  shtore 
.  in  the  paper  or  got  a  letther  in  the  mail — that’s 
adhvertisin’.  Or  mebbe  ye  jist  walked  down  the 
shtrate  and  luked  in  the  windy  and  see  the  ir-mns 
’settiri’  around  all  ready  to  use.  That’s  adhvertisin’ 
too — only  its  twinty  fate  boi  forthy  two  or  whativer 
his  rint  allows  him  arid  its  rale  instid  uv  pictshures. 
Ye  see  the  man  a’  shtaridin’  in  his  front  dhoor  or  ye 
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go  in  and  buy  a  cupple  uv  loights  fer  the  basement 
which  don’t  wur-rk  and  ye  git  a  chance  to  see  what 
the  shtore  lluks  loike.  Mebbe  the  clurk  tells  about 
the  new  ir-runs  he’s  got  Irish  from  the  facth’ry  or 
ye  see  him  settin’  nice  and  nate  loike  new  fangled 
plumbin’  on  the  shilf  and  ut  helps  ye  make  op  yer 
moind.  That’s  adhvertisin’  too — ^fer  I  ask  ye  wudn’t 
ye  have  gone  down  to  the  departmint  shtore  if  ye 
hadn’  see  how  up  an’  cornin’  the  new  place  wuz  and 
loiked  whut  ye  see.  Ye  wud. 

“YE  GOT  TO  LOIKE  IT,  AV  COORSE.  Tis 
no  good  seein’  the  shtore  if  ut  luks  loike  the  back¬ 
yard  uv  the  family  nixt  dhoor  which  is  a  dhisgrace 
to  the  nayburhood  and  ye  tollin’  thim  whut  ye  think 
uv  thim  over  the  back  fince.  Oi’ve  seen  windys  that 
wud  make  ye  think  the  insoide  uv  the  shtore  wuz 
no  place  fer  a  lady.  Tis  adhvertisin’,  allroight, — ^but 
ye’ve  got  to  be  perticular  whut  ye  adhvertise.  Wud 
ye  marry  the  man  that  put  his  fate  on  yer  parler 
fumichure  before  aven  he  asked  the  quistion — and 
you  havin’  thrubble  with  yer  fur-rst  on  account  of 
mud  in  the  kitchin.  Ye  wud  not.  No  more  wud  ye 
buy  yer  goods  from  the  man  that  sassed  ye  back 
over  the  tillyphone  or  sint  ye  a  wrong  bill  on  a  shcrap 
uv  butcher  paper.  'They’re  both  adhvertisin’  their 
wor-rst  pints.  Annything  a  shtore  kiqier  does  that 
makes  ye  squint  wan  oiye  and  make  up  yer  moind 
about  him  or  his  shtuff — ^from  his  luks  to  the  koind 
uv  shtring  he  uses  on  his  packages — that’s  an  adh- 
vertisemint  and  there’s  ez  manny  bad  wans  ez  good 
wans  to  the  block. 

“TOIME  WAS,’’  said  Mrs.  O’Hoolihan,  “wWn 
they  fur-rst  began  to  git  on  to  this  adhvertisin’ 
game — whin  they  jist  used  it  to  git  rid  uv  things. 
Ye  had  a  dozen  gr-rand  piannies  mebbe  or  a  set  uv 
plush  sofy  cushions  with  a  pictshoor  uv  the  ocean 
painted  on  thim,  edged  with  lace  and  ye  up  and 
adhvertised  the  same.  Well,  ye  sold  wan  pianny 
mebbe  to  an  ould  lady  that  was  deaf  ez  a  dhoor 
post  and  the  other  to  a  lone  widdy  man  that  lived  in  a 
hotel  and  cudn’t  play.  Adhvertisin’  ut  wuz — ^but  it 
didn’t  git  ye  annywheres.  The  ould  lady  bought  the 
pianny  but  she  didn’t  nade  ut — and  she  didn’t  say 
nuthin’  about  ut  to  the  nayburs  and  she  got  to 
thinkin’  mebbe  uv  how  manny  new  bunnits  she  cud 
uv  bought  or  the  last  decased  she  cud  uv  had  painted 
from  a  photygraft  with  the  money.  Annyhow  she 
didn’t  come  back  for  a  sicond  pianny  and  she  got  to 
koind  of  disbelievin’  in  adhvertisin’  ginerally  and 
yersilf  in  perticular.  And  she  tould  that  to  the  nay- 
burs,  too,  along  with  the  fact  that  ‘twas  a  no  good 
pianny  and  that  wuz  why  she  didn’t  play  on  ut. 

“GOOD  ADHVER'nSIN’  sells  folks  what  they 
want  to  buy — ’tis  only  if  it  does  ye  some  good  ’tis 
a  bargain — and  there  are  folks  enough  ar-round  to 
pick  out  the  roight  wans  to  git  afther.  ’Twud  be  no 
use  sellin’  ilicthric  washin’  machines  to  a  fam’ly 
that  didn’t  have  ther  house  fixed  up  fer  ilicthricity — 
and  ut’s  jist  ez  important  to  pick  out  the  fdks  yer 
goin’  to  rache  ez  to  rache  thim.  For  afther  all,’’ 
said  Mrs.  O’Hoolihan,  “’tis  the  braggin’  custhomers 
that  makes  the  bist  adhvertisemints.’’ 


SHOTS  AT  SUNDRY  TARGETS 

BY  S.  M.  KENNEDY 

(Since  you  can’t  get  along  without  the  customer,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  along  with  him.  One  of  a  series  of 
heart  to  heart  talks  by  the  general  agent  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company  to  the  men  of 
the  electrical  industry. — The  Editor.) 

THE  CUS'TOMER 

I  have  met  some  men  in  the  Central  Station 
industry  who  seemed  to  think  this  would  be  a  great 
business  if  we  could  only  get  along  without  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  I  have  seen  men  who  acted  as  if  an  applicant 
for  service  was  an  objectionable  nuisance,  a  request 
for  lamp  renewals  an  unqualified  bore  and  a  desire  to 
pay  a  bill  something  that  should  be  barely  tolerated. 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  such  men  have  been  elim¬ 
inated,  either  by  the  process  known  as  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  or  by  assassination  at  the  hands  of 
irate  consumers. 

We  all  know  that  the  customer  is  the  best  friend 
we  have.  He  listens  to  our  wonderful  tales  of  a  light 
that  is  more  fascinating  than  that  which  gleamed 
from  Aladdin’s  lamp  —  or  the  marvelous  health- 
inducing  sanitary  heat,  and  of  the  mysterious  power 
which,  like  a  certain  patent  medicine,  works  while 
you  sleep.  He  signs  the  applications  that  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  orders  all  sorts  of  appliances  to  in¬ 
crease  his  consumption,  sits  up  nights  to  use  the 
commodity  we  labor  to  supply,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  insists  upon  giving  us  money  for  the  most  in¬ 
tangible  product  ever  sold.  The  customer,  God  bless 
him,  is  the  one  thing  useful  in  our  business,  and  he 
should  be  treated  with  such  courtesy,  deference  and 
tactful  politeness  that  he  will  think  doing  business 
with  you  is  indeed  a  pleasure.  I  consider  the  con¬ 
sumer  a  rightful  target,  but  the  missiles  should  be 
fragrant  bouquets  of  sincere  appreciation. 

Consistency  is  said  to  be  a  jewel,  but  I  am  going 
to  be  inconsistent  at  least  for  once.  Don’t  measure 
the  customer  with  the  same  yardstick  I  have  used  to 
measure  some  of  the  company  men  in  a  pi'evious 
paragraph.  If  his  suit  be  spotted  or  maybe  torn, 
if  his  shoes  are  dirty,  if  his  hat  is  on  crooked,  and 
even  if  he  wears  no  collar  at  all,  treat  him  as  if  he 
were  dressed  to  perfection.  He  may  be  a  busy 
rancher  irrigating  acres  of  alfalfa  orchards  or  grow¬ 
ing  alfalfa  by  means  of  electrically  pumped  water. 
He  may  not  be  clean  and  tidy  himself,  but  he  will 
like  to  see  you  neat  and  trim  just  the  same.  He 
may  drive  a  derelict  car  and  his  feet  may  dirty  your 
oflice  floor,  but  his  money  is  just  as  good  as  that  of 
the  millionaire  who  calls  upon  you  in  his  limousine. 
Let  the  consumer  be  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  male 
or  female,  the  same  courteous  treatment  and  prompt 
attention  should  be  given  to  all. 

'  Nothing  gives  me  greater  joy  than  to  hear  from 
a  consumer  that  the  treatment  he  has  received  in 
this  office  or  that  district  has  given  him  pleasure 
enough  to  tell  about  it.  It  may  be  the  line  foreman 
who  was  careful,  the  meter  reader  who  was  polite, 
the  cashier  who  was  considerate  or  the  agent  who 
was  courteous — if  the  attention  was  noticed,  the  con- 
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sumer  was  appreciative  and  the  company  the  benefi¬ 
ciary. 

My  few  years  of  experience  in  the  central  sta¬ 
tion  industry  have  convinced  me  that  while  a  com¬ 
pany  may  well  be  proud  of  its  great  generating 
stations,  its  thousands  of  miles  of  transmission  and 
distributing  lines,  its  warehouses,  buildings,  offices 
and  other  properties,  its  greatest  asset  is  pleased 
consumers  and  a  satisfied  public.  We  may  look  ahead 
and  plan  big  things  for  the  future,  but  it  is  what 
each  one  of  us  does  day  by  day  to  cement  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  company’s  customers  that  counts  in  the 
long  run. 

As  employes  of  a  public  utility  company  we  are 
all  servants — we  serve  the  company  and  we  serve 
the  public,  and  that  employe  best  serves  the  company 
who  best  serves  the  company’s  customers.  Service 
is  a  word  we  now  understand  better  than  formerly, 
and  in  the  near  future  we  will  probably  learn  to 
understand  it  better  still.  If  you  desire  to  carry 
back  a  message  to  your  districts  —  one  that  will 
assist  the  individual  and  aid  the  company,  then  say 
to  each  man  who  labors  under  your  direction — tell 
it  to  him  in  a  way  that  will  enable  him  to  understand 
its  full  meaning — :  “The  best  thou  can’st  be  is  the 
service  asked  of  thee.’’ 


WIRING  RULES 

(Two  new  wiring  rules  recently  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Electricity  of  San  Francisco  —  of 
interest  not  only  to  local  contractors,  but  to  those 
elsewhere  as  examples  of  safe  practice  and  com¬ 
parative  requirements. — The  Editor.) 

'The  Installation  of  Pianos  and  Organs 

In  order  to  properly  safeguard  installations  of 
motor-operated  pianos  and  organs,  the  following 
requirements  shall  be  complied  with: 

These  requirements  apply  only  to  fractional 
horsepower  motors.  In  larger  sizes  of  motors  or 
where  the  addition  of  a  piano  or  organ  motor  will 
impose  a  load  in  excess  of  660  watts  on  the  branch 
circuit,  a  separate  circuit  of  proper  carrying  capacity 
shall  be  installed  in  a  manner  complying  with  all 
local  requirements. 

Reinforced  No.  14  portable  cord  shall  be  sup¬ 
plied,  permanently  attached  to  piano  or  organ,  and 
fitted  with  plug  for  use  in  base  or  floor  receptacles. 
Attachment  shall  not  be  made  to  fixtures  or  brackets. 

A  double-pole  fuse  block  enclosed  in  an  approved 
metal  box  shall  be  installed  within  the  piano  or  organ 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  motor.  Attachment  cord 
shall  lead  directly  into  fuse  block.  No  fuse  larger 
than  ten  amperes  shall  be  used  in  this  block. 

Wires  from  fuse  block  to  motor  shall  be  encased 
in  metal  armor  and  be  as  short  as  possible. 

Failure  to  observe  these  requirements  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  Ordinance  No.  2582  of  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  of  San  Francisco  and  subject  to  a  severe  pen¬ 
alty. 

Electric  Signs  in  San  Francisco 

1.  Hereafter  all  electric  signs,  both  swinging 
and  stationary,  including  those  on  marquise,  building 
fronts  and  roofs,  shall  comply  in  every  detail  with 
the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  National  Electrical 
Ode  as  given  in  the  “Underwriters’  Laboratories 
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Specifications  for  the  Construction  and  Test  of  En¬ 
closed  Electric  Signs.” 

2.  No  sign  having  over  64  sockets  or  recep¬ 
tacles  on  a  branch  circuit  will  be  approved  for  use  in 
this  city. 

3.  Shop  inspection  and  certification  of  approval 
for  signs  intended  for  out-of-town  use  may  be  had 
by  filing  report  indicating  such  out-of-town  use.  Such 
signs  shall  comply  in  all  particulars  with  paragraphs 
1  and  2  above. 

4.  Signs  constructed  elsewhere  than  in  this 
city  may  be  erected  provided  each  such  sign  has  been 
inspected  and  approved  in  the  place  of  manufacture, 
either  by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories  Inspection 
Bureau  and  is  so  labeled;  or  by  municipal  inspection 
bureaus  where  the  requirements  are  similar  to  those 
of  this  city,  and  who  accept  shop  inspection  certifi¬ 
cates  of  this  city. 

5.  Before  contractors  purchase  signs  con¬ 
structed  elsewhere,  inquiry  should  be  made  of  this 
Department  concerning  acceptance  of  certificates 
covering  such  signs. 


THE  GREATEST  WASTE  IN  INDUSTRY 

The  gi’eatest  waste  in  industry  at  present  is 
time,  according  to  James  Logan,  General  Manager 
United  States  Envelope  Company,  in  “Better  Let¬ 
ters,”  and  no  amount  of  scientific  management  can 
add  to  it  a  single-  second.  The  best  that  can  be  done 
is  to  use  the  time  that  is  given  to  us  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  giving 
thought  as  to  how  work  is  done,  ought  to  be  done, 
can  be  done,  must  be  done,  to  produce  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  results.  This  does  not  mean  that  men  and 
women  shall  work  harder  but  that  they  shall  give 
thought  to  their  work  and  so  work  with  more  intelli- 
gense,  using  their  heads  as  well  as  their  hands  and 
by  so  doing  often  accomplish  more  while  giving  out 
less  physical  and  nervous  energy. 

Time  is  often  used  as  though  it  were  the  cheap¬ 
est  thing  in  the  world  and  yet  it  is  the  most  costly 
thing  in  the  world  for  it  is  what  life  is  made  of.  It  is 
the  yardstick  by  which  is  measured  the  cost  of 
everything  we  buy  or  sell,  for  the  time  consumed  in 
producing  anything  determines  the  price  at  which  it 
can  be  sold. 


FOURTEEN  RULES  FOR  ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTING  PRACTICE 

The  followins  Code  of  Practice  is  recommended  to 
architects,  consultini;  engineers,  contractors  and  owners  as 
well  as  owners’  engineers,  by  the  National  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers,  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  which  adopted  and  approved  it  as  a  step  toward  the 
standardization  of  many  practices  in  connection  with  the 
originai  contracts  and  those  for  extras  which,  unless  defi¬ 
nitely  settled  in  advance,  leads  to  misunderstanding  on  both 
sides  and  frequently  to  controversies  and  litigation.  The 
National  Association  does  not,  however,  attempt  to  bind  its 
members  to  use  this  code,  but  respectfully  submits  same  for 
the  approval  of  both  customers  and  contractors. 

Rule  11.  The  standard  form  of  contract 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  is 
to  be  the  basis  used  for  all  bids,  unless 
otherwise  mutuaUy  agreed  upon. 
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We^em  Ideas _ 

ADVERTISING  YOUR  SOCIETY  is  good  pol¬ 
icy,  provided  it  is  any  object  to  you  to  have  new 

members.  The 
neat  little  booklet 
shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  illus¬ 
tration  was  got- 
^  ten  out  by  the 
Foreign  Trade 
Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco  with  the 
object  of  increas¬ 
ing  its  membr- 
ship  and  keeping 
u  p  interest.  It 
contains  a  brief 
statement  of  the 
purposes  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  club, 
the  reasons  why 
it  is  of  service, 
the  time  and 
place  of  meetings 
and  some  account 
of  what  you  are 

TO  BBiNG  IN  NEW  MEMBERS  likely  to  hear  by 

A  neat  little  booklet  deacribing  the  purposes  nf  T^»*/\iwQTnc! 

and  plans  of  the  club  Way  OI  programs. 

Officers,  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  slogan  and  dues  complete  the  book¬ 
let.  The  whole  is  contained  in  eight  pages  with  an 
attractive  little  cover  printed  in  blue  on  cream 
colored  paper.  The  whole  thing  slips  easily  into  a 
vest  pocket  or  a  letter.  The  reproduction  is  here 
given  in  the  natural  size — and  so  appealing  is  the 
smallness  of  the  pamphlet  that  it  invites  investiga¬ 
tion — and  actually  brings  in  members  which  is,  of 
course,  the  final  test  of  its  value. 

WINTER  USES  of  electric  fans  are  not  so  well 
known — and  a  customer  often  hesitates  to  invest  in 
an  appliance  which  can  be  used  through  only  part 
of  the  year.  Even  during  the  summer  months, 
therefore,  dealers  often  find  it  advisable  to  suggest 
the  off-season  uses  for  fans.  On  damp  days,  for 
instance,  according  to  an  article  in  “Contact,”  when 
clothes  must  be  dried  indoors,  an  electric  fan  in  the 
room  keeps  the  air  moving  and  speeds -up  the  drying 
process.  Similarly,  the  breeze  will  dry  freshly 
painted  articles  in  short  order.  Placed  to  blow  upon 
a  wire  basket  loaded  with  freshly  washed  dishes,  the 
fan  will  terminate  the  old-fashioned,  mussy  towel 
process. 

When  turned  on  a  steam  radiator  in  winter  the 
breeze  from  the  fan  will  speed  up  the  heating  of  the 
room. 

The  summer  luxury  thus  becomes  of  practical 
use  the  year  round  and  a  far  better  investment  for 
the  prudent  purchaser. 

A  SIDEWALK  DEMONSTRATION  was  used 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  stock  of 
fans,  by  a  Southern  dealer — a  novel  scheme  which 
resulted  in  a  healthy  increase  in  sales. 


A  door  jamb  switch  was  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  piece  of  board  18  by  8  by  8V^  inches,  and  a 
small  electric  fan  was  screwed  into  position  about 
four  inches  from  the  top  of  the  board.  A  sufficient 
length  of  portable  cord  was  used .  to  wire  up  the 
switch  and  the  fan,  and  the  end  was  fitted  up  with  a 
plug  that  screwed  into  a  receptacle.  An  appropriate 
sign  was  painted  on  the  board  and  the  whole  arrange¬ 
ment  hangs  just  to  one  side  of  the  main  door  of  the 
shop. 

Pedestrians  passing  the  door  are  attracted  by 
the  sign,  which  reads,  “If  Hot,  Push  the  Button.” 
Hundreds  of  them  stop  under  the  fan,  push  the  but¬ 
ton,  and  are  rewarded  with  a  cooling  breeze  from  the 
fan.  Many  are  attracted  to  this  store  who  otherwise 
might  pass  it  by,  and  sales  of  fans  and  of  other 
commodities  as  well,  have  taken  a  jump. 

“HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  SPEND  for  electricity 
bills?”  is  a  question  which  interests  every  house¬ 
holder — and  this  effective  chart  offers  an  easy  way 
of  bringing  the  comparatively  small  amount  home  to 
customers.  A  reproduction  of  the  data  on  large 
poster  form  would  make  a  striking  feature  as  part 
of,  a  window  display  or  posted  conspicuously  inside 


A  chart  worth  studyitiK  yourself  and  passinx  on  to  your  customers 


a  store.  It  attracts  the  interest  and  opens  the  way 
for  a  conversation  on  how  economical  electrical  con¬ 
veniences  really  are.  A  study  of  the  chart  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  figures  here  given  provides  valu¬ 
able  information  to  meet  questions.  The  greater  the 
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confidence  which  the  customer  has  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  dealer  in  the  field  of  his  wares,  the  more 
likely  she  is  to  take  his  choice  or  trust  his  judgment. 
This  is  one  of  the  gi’eat  underlying  reasons  why  it 
pays  to  keep  up  with  the  literature  in  your  own 
field — and  in  particular  why  this  chart  is  of  interest. 

THE  NEWLY  RENTED  HOUSE  usually  is  in 
need  of  fresh  wiring  or  new  appliances.  One  elec¬ 
trical  contractor-dealer  secures  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  on  vacant  houses  from  real  estate  dealers  by 
keeping  his  list  open  to  the  public  as  a  “house- 
hunter’s  guide.”  This  stimulates  business  for  the 
real  estate  men  who  are  therefore  glad  to  cooperate 
in  keeping  the  list  complete  and  up  to  date. 

•  The  contractor  makes  a  practice  of  hanging 
small  cards  on  the  fixtures  in  these  vacant  houses 
apprising  those  who  move  in  that,  by  telephoning 
the  contractor,  arrangements  for  electric  service  will 
be  made  for  them  promptly  and  offering  free  use  of 
a  vacuum  cleaner  for  a  few  days. 

When  a  house  is  occupied  a  solicitor  calls  in  the 
interest  of  appliance  sales.  The  fixture  cards  serve 
as  his  introduction  and  much  business  has  been 
secured  in  this  way. 

FLOODLIGHTING  WITHOUT  FLOODLIGHTS 
is  the  solution  of  one  lighting  problem  in  Denver, 
according  to  a  recent  article  in  Doherty  News.  Sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  Jefferay’s  clothing  store  of  Denver 
moved  to  a  new  location  and  at  that  time  the  owner 
determined  to  install  “an  illumination  that  even  weil 
lighted  Denver  had  never  seen  before.”  Floodlight¬ 
ing  appealed  to  Mr.  Jefferay  but  unfortunately  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Denver  prohibit  the  projec¬ 
tion  of  floodlight  rays  across  any  street.  The  Denver 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  however,  devised  a  sub¬ 
stitute. 

The  accompanying  picture  indicates  the  means 
devised  to  obtain  a  floodlight  effect  without  the  use 
of  floodlights.  The  “Brandegee-Kincaid  Clothes” 
sign  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  valance  and  attached 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  The  lower 
outline  of  the  valance  is  closely  studded  with  bulls- 
eyes,  which  project  light  used  for  floodlighting  in 
the  rear  of  the  sign.  The  sign  letters  are  studded 


with  the  usual  5  W.  T.  lamps.  The  flooding  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  use  of  100  W.T.  nitrogen  lamps  to  the 
number  of  of  104,  each  lamp  being  surrounded  by 
X-Ray  reflectors.  There  is  also  a  sign  on  the  roof 
facing  one  street  reading  “Jefferay.”  The  windows 
are  illuminated  by  forty-four  100  W.T.  nitrogen 
lamps,  each  being  surrounded  by  a  No.  893  Holo- 
phane  reflector,  and  the  window  light  sources  are 
concealed  by  a  window  valance. 

As  Mr.  Jefferay  said  in  a  recent  advertisement: 
“The  lighting  effect  is  said  to  have  no  equal  in  the 
west,  and  Bill  Barker  says  there  is  not  another  store 
in  the  United  States  that  can  hold  a  candle  to  the 
effect  from  distance  or  close  observation.” 

WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME,  after  all  but  the  desire 
to  be  known  by  it?  The  only  reason  for  naming 

your  store  is  that  the 
public  may  have  the 
sound  or  sight  of  it  at¬ 
tached  in  their  minds  to 
the  idea  of  electric  serv¬ 
ice.  Trade  marks  help  to 
accomplish  this  end,  as 
do  also  package  stickers 
and  delivery  wagon  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  ac¬ 
companying  view  of  the 
new  sign  of  the  Beaver 
Electric  Company  of 
Portland  is  a  further  in¬ 
stance  of  the  value  of  an 
effective  name  and  its 
emphasis.  A  great  deal  of 
good  will  is  passed  on 
from  customer  to  cus¬ 
tomer  who  tells  about  the 
“good  service  obtained 
at — oh,  you  know  that  electric  store  on  Blank  St.” — 
but  it  doesn’t  drive  home  unless  it  is  definite.  The 
value  of  the  name  and  the  sign  and  its  accompanying 
picture  all  comes  down  to  fixing  the  store  in  the 
memory  of  the  purchaser  associated  with  other  mem¬ 
ories — of  course  pleasant — of  the  treatment  and 
service  there  received. 


An  effect  of  floodliKhtin^  obtained  by  lights 
concealed  behind  the  lettered  sign.  The  same 
principle  is  used  in  the  window  illumination, 
the  window  light  sources  being  concealed 
by  the  window  valance. 
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6 — Confer  with  your  local  Campaign  Commit¬ 
tee;  explain  what  preparations  you  have  made;  ask 
them  what  further  they  have  to  suggest  and  what 
they  will  do  to  help  you. 

What  the  Contractor-Dealer  Should  Do 

1 —  Decide  what  time,  labor,  money-saving  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  you  will  feature  and  push  during 
the  Campaign. 

A — Draw  upon  the  manufacturers  of  those  appliances 
for  descriptive  literature  and  special  selling  helps 
and  information  about  their  respective  products. 
They  should  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

B — Invite  them  to  have  their  traveling  representatives 
call  when  in  your  neighborhood  and  supply  first¬ 
hand  information  regarding  the  strong  selling 
points  of  their  products. 

2 —  ^Train  those  who  will  meet  trade  and  sell 
appliances,  so  that  they  will  be  in  a  position  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  real  sales-producing  arguments,  facts  and 
figures  calculated  to  convince  all  prospects  and  in¬ 
duce  them  to  buy. 
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WHY  CENTRAL  STATIONS  PUSH  APPLIANCE  SALES 

BY  J.  B.  FISKEN 

(The  central  station  customer  who  uses  only  electric  lights  does  not  even  pay  for  the  expense 
of  service.  The  use  of  electric  appliances  and  particularly  the  electric  range  is  looked  to 
therefore  to  help  make  the  domestic  load  a  profitable  one.  Certain  revisions  of  the  distrib¬ 
uting  system  are  involved  which  will  be  treated  later.  The  article  formed  part  of  a  paper  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  Portland  Sections  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  and  N.  E.  L.  A. — The  Editor.) 


Early  Development  of  Distribution  System 
The  modem  distribution  system  was  very 
quickly  evolved  in  the  early  days  of  electric  lighting 
and  for  the  last  three  decades  has  not  changed 
materially. 

When  Mr.  Edison  announced  to  the  world 
through  the  New  York  Herald  on  December  21st, 
1879,  his  invention  of  the  carbon  filament  lamp,  he 
gave  for  the  use  of  mankind  an  instrumentality  of 
comparatively  little  value  at  that  time.  We  read 


THE  COST  TO  THE  CONSUMER  —  Fig.  1. 

The  coet  of  electric  energy  to  the  consumer  and  the  cost  of  the  light  itself 
have  been  constantly  decreasing — at  the  same  time,  of  course,  as  the 
revenue  to  the  central  station. 

that  soon  after  Edison  invented  his  carbon  lamp,  he 
desired  to  test  the  commercial  practicability  of  his 
lighting  system,  and  with  that  end  in  view  installed 
a  system  at  Menlo  Park.  Two  facts  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  connection  with  this  installation.  Ten 
eight-horsepower  dynamos  had  to  be  used,  showing 
that  as  yet  no  single  generator  had  been  built  suit¬ 
able  for  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  voltage  on  the 
lamps  varied  from  95  volts  at  the  far  end  of  the  line 
to  110  volts  near  the  generators,  indicating  that  a 
distribution  system  was  a  thing  unknown. 

A  distribution  system  was,  however,  one  of  Mr. 
Edison’s  dreams  and  on  September  4th,  1882,  the 
first  permanent  commercial  distribution  system  on  a 
large  scale  was  put  into  commission.  This  system 
was  installed  for  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating 
Company  of  New  York,  and  was  energized  from  the 
historic  Pearl  Street  Station.  This  was  only  a  step, 
however,  because  while  the  district  supplied  (the 
lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island)  was  nearly  one 
square  mile  in  extent,  the  distribution  was  a  two- 
wire  system.  Another  two-wire  installation  about 
the  same  time  (possibly  a  little  earlier)  was  that  at 
Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Edison  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  a  two  wire  system,  and  by  the  fall  of  1862 
had  worked  out  the  three  wire  system,  which  is  in 
universal  use,  at  least  in  America,  today. 


The  first  installation  on  the  three  wire  system 
was  that  at  Sunbury,  Pennsylvania,  started  on  July 
4th,  1883,  and  the  first  underground  three  wire  sys¬ 
tem  was  at  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  and  this  was 
started  on  October  1st,  1883. 

A  few  years  later  the  alternating  current  began 
to  take  its  place  as  a  competitor  of  the  direct  cur¬ 
rent  with  a  radically  different  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  having  an  interconnected  network 
of  mains  as  in  direct  current,  alternating  current  was 
supplied  by  radial  feeders  feeding  independent  sec¬ 
ondary  systems,  at  that  period  two  wire,  but  today 
almost  universally  three  wire. 

The  Washington  Water  Power  Company  uses 
both  the  D.C.  and  the  A.C.  systems  of  distribution, 
but  as  the  D.C.  system  is  in  use  only  in  the  business 
section  of  the  city  and  has  mains  of  large  capacity 


RESULTS  OF  VOLTAGE  VARIATION— Fig.  2 
The  candle  power,  watts  and  life  variation  due  to  varying  voltage.  Whereas 
considerable  variation  may  be  permitted  in  lighting  service,  where  ranges 
are  concerned,  regulation  must  bring  changes  within  3%  of  normal. 

with  few  ranges  connected  to  it,  no  special  problem 
is  involved  and  we  will  eliminate  it  from  consid¬ 
eration,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  A.C.  distri¬ 
bution. 

Distribution  Systems  No  Longer  Pay 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  years  ago  a 
distribution  system  seiwing  residential  lighting  con- 
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sumers  could  be  made  in  most  cases  a  paying  invest¬ 
ment,  but  time  has  wrought  a  gi'eat  change  in  the 
situation  until  now,  at  least  in  the  West,  the  opposite 
is  the  case. 

Fig.  1  is  a  series  of  curves  taken  from  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Lamp  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  L.  A.  of 
June,  1916,  and  shows  how  the  unit  cost  of  electric 
energy  to  the  consumer  and  also  the  cost  of  electric 
light  to  the  consumer  has  been  rapidly  and  consist¬ 
ently  reduced ;  a  curve  of  the  receipts  by  the  Utilities 
would  be  the  same  as  the  latter. 

As  stated  in  the  report  the  lowered  unit  cost  of 
energy  has  played  the  most  important  part  in  these 
reductions,  but  this  has  been  aggravated  by  the  im¬ 
proved  efficiency  of  the  incandescent  lamp,  resulting 
in  fewer  kw-hrs.  for  the  same  illumination. 

The  report  also  states  that  the  cost  of  energy  to 
the  consumer  curve  is  the  average  of  a  number  of 
larger  cities  in  the  United  States  and  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  representative. 

This  decrease  in  kw-hr.  consumption  has,  in 
some  measure,  been  offset  by  an  increased  use  of 
illumination.  The  situation  is  bad  enough  but  when 
the  increased  cost  of  construction,  due  to  constantly 
increasing  prices  of  material  and  labor,  has  increased 
the  overhead  expense  and  for  the  same  reasons  the 
maintenance  and  operating  costs  have  also  increased, 
the  situation  has  become  alarming;  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  as  far  as  the  utilities  in  the  west  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  residential  consumer  who  uses  current 
solely  for  illumination  purposes  is  today  a  liability 
instead  of  an  asset. 

The  Solution  Found  in  Use  of  Appliances 

In  an  endeavor  to  convert  these  liabilities  into 
assets,  the  new  business  agencies  of  most  western 
utilities  have  for  some  time  been  pushing  the  use  of 
various  appliances  with  a  fair  modicum  of  success. 
The  toaster,  percolator,  electric  iron,  vacuum  cleaner, 
washing  machine  and  other  appliances  have  in  some 
cases  functioned  to  the  extent  of  converting  liabili¬ 
ties  to  assets,  but  the  number  of  these  cases  'have 
not  been  such  as  to  materially  affect  the  dividend 
rate. 

The  white  hope  of  many  of  the  heads  of  new 
business  departments  today  is  the  electric  range  and 
its  necessary  adjunct,  the  electric  water  heater, 
which  in  the  last  analysis  means  the  electric  kitchen. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  electric 
range  will  pay  and  this  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
justification  of  the  electric  range  as  a  dividend  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Adjustment  of  Distribution  System  to  Range 
Requirements 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  electric  range, 
it  was  seen  that  the  secondary  distribution  system 
which  had  proved  perfectly  satisfactory  for  the 
supply  of  electric  energy  for  lighting  pui*poses  was 
entirely  insufficient  for  ranges,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  installation  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  a 
separate  transformer  for  such  service.  The  use  of 
a  large  number  of  small  transformers  instead  of  one 
large  one  is  highly  inefficient,  the  core  losses  are 
greater,  and  as  far  as  the  transformer  capacity  is 
concerned  there  is  no  benefit  derived  from  the  di¬ 


versity  factor;  these  drawbacks  cannot  be  overcome 
except  by  a  greatly  increased  range  load  capacity. 

Regulation  and  Reliability  Essential 

In  order  that  the  range  loads  density  may  be 
increased,  certain  fundamental  requirements  must 
be  attained. 

The  use  of  incandescent  lamps  does  not  require 
any  very  close  regulation.  Figure  2  shows  the  candle- 
power,  watts  and  life  variation  due  to  varying  volt¬ 
age  and  it  will  be  seen  that  a  variation  either  way 
from  normal  of  5%  is  not  serious;  the  candle  power 
will  vary  from  about  84  to  about  117%  of  normal  but 
unless  the  changes  are  rapid  in  their  nature,  these 
variations  are  not  serious  although  far  from  de¬ 
sirable.  Experience  teaches,  however,  that  when 
ranges  are  concerned,  regulation  to  give  satisfactory 
results  must  not  exceed  3%  below  normal,  anything 
above  normal  within  reasonable  limits  is  not  objec¬ 
tionable.  The  first  fundamental  requirement  then  is 
close  regulation.. 

Should  the  supply  of  current  fail,  the  lighting 
consumer  is  inconvenienced,  of  course,  but  this  incon- 
^venience  is  not  serious  except  during  two  or  three 
hours  of  the  evening  and  even  then  kerosene  lamps 
or  even  candles  make  a  fair  substitute.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  supply  of  electric  energy  is  relied  upon  as  in 
the  case  of  the  electric  kitchen,  the  situation  is  very 
different.  Three  meals  a  day  have  to  be  cooked  and 
between  times  the  housewife  uses  the  energy  for 
many  other  purposes.  If  the  head  of  the  house  has 
to  go  to  his  club  or  a  restaurant  for  his  breakfast, 
while  the  children  go  to  school  without  a  hot  meal, 
or  if  the  father  after  a  hard  day's  work  comes  home 
to  find  the  range  cold  due  to  service  interruption,  he 
will  anathematize  the  electric  kitchen  once  or  pos¬ 
sibly  twice,  but  there  is  a  liability  that  the  third 
time  he  will  go  back  to  gas,  coal  or  wood.  The  second 
fundamental  requirement  is  reliability. 

The  question  of  regulation  is  one  purely  of  com¬ 
mercial  expediency  with  practically  no  limit,  whereas 
100%  reliability  in  any  agency  created  by  man  is 
impossible  of  attainment,  the  best  that  can  be  done 
being  to  approach  as  nearly  to  100%  as  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  case  will  justify. 


A  FAD  BOOK  which  is  not  sold  but  is  used  to 
record  the  particular  fads  of  good  customers  is  the 
suggestion  of  a  dealer  in  stationery,  according  to 
“The  Coach.”  The  salesman  records  the  comment 
on  any  particular  transaction,  the  type  of  article 
liked,  the  prejudice  against  certain  practices  or 
brands  and  the  like,  and  this  information  is  used  as 
a  guide  in  bringing  special  goods  to  these  customers’ 
attention  in  the  store,  and  through  the  mail  when 
statements  are  being  sent  out.  This  is  just  one  sug¬ 
gestion  toward  a  more  thorough  study  of  customers. 
A  little  care  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  and  thought  in 
analyzing  the  people  who  come  into  his  store  will 
prove  a  helpful  guide  to  selling  arguments  and  adver¬ 
tising  methods.  A  woman  who  is  obviously  proud  of 
her  beautifully  kept  artistic  home,  for  instance,  may 
be  persuaded  to  purchase  a  vacuum  cleaner  by  very 
different  arguments  than  those  used  to  convince  a 
tired,  rather  slovenly  boarding  house  keeper. 
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REBUILDING  A  POWER  AND  LOCK  CANAL 

BY  E.  BURSLEM  THOMSON 

(The  rebuilding  of  a  lock  canal  under  the  condition  that  the  pasaage  be  kept  open  for  traffic 
and  water  be  maintained  for  power  use  throughout  the  operation  presents  difficulties  the  over* 
coming  of  which  is  described  in  the  following.  This  article  contains  extracts  from  a  speech  on 
this  subject  delivered  recently  before  the  Oregon  Society  of  Engineers.  The  author  was  U.  S. 
Assistant  Engineer  on  the  improvement  of  the  Oregon  City  Locks. — The  Editor.) 


The  Willamette  river  at  Oregon  City  spills  over 
a  horseshoe  shaped  rocky  reef  of  basaltic  formation, 
the  mean  vertical  distance  between  the  water  level 

above  and  below  the  falls 
being  about  forty-one 
feet.  Beginning  at  the 
northerly  or  downstream 
end,  the  canal  and  locks 
consist  of  a  flight  of  four 
locks,  each  210  feet  long 
and  40  feet  wide,  having 
a  lift  of  about  101/4  feet 
each,  a  canal  basin  above 
the  fourth  lock  1250  feet 
long,  a  guard  lock  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  basin 
210  feet  long  and  40  feet 
wide,  and  a  bulkhead  ap- 
p  r  o  a  c  h  at  the  south- 

Much  of  the  excavatinK  was  neces-  ei’ly  Or  Upstl’eam  en- 
aarlly  carried  on  beneath  the  aque-  4-vQr»r»o  1000  1  n  n  O’ 

duct  which  was  heavily  timbered.  LiHliCB  lUUU  I6Gt  1  O  n  g, 

making  a  total  length,  in¬ 
cluding  the  locks  and  entrance,  of  about  3500  feet. 

The  locks  at  Willamette  Falls  in  Clackamas 
county,  Oregon,  were  built  during  the  years  1870 
to  1872  by  the  Willamette  Falls  Canal  and  Lock 
Company.  The  company  was  aided  by  the  State  of 
Oregon  to  the  extent  of  $200,000  under  an  act  ap¬ 
proved  October  21,  1870.  The  funds  were  contin¬ 
gent  upon  the  locks  being  constructed  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  January,  1873.  This,  and  other 
provisions  of  the  act  having  been  complied  with,  the 
locks  were  completed  and  opened  for  traffic  January 
1,  1873.  They  have  been  maintained  and  operated 
continuously  from  that  date  to  the  present  time. 
Ownership  of  the  locks  has  passed  through  several 
hands,  the  Willamette  Falls  Canal  and  Lock  Com¬ 
pany  selling  to  the  Willamette  Transportation  and 
Locks  Company  March  8,  1876,  who  in  turn  sold  to 
the  Portland  General  Electric  Company,  August  24, 
1892.  From  the  Portland  General  Electric  Company 
possession  was  transferred  December  31,  1907  to  the 
Portland  Railway  Light  and  Power  Company,  from 
whom  the  canal  and  locks  were  purchased  by  the 
United  States  April  26,  1915  at  a  cost  of  $375,000. 

The  project  adopted  by  the  river  and  harbor 
act  of  June  25,  1910,  provided  for  the  purchase  of 
the  canal  and  locks,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  same, 
and  the  separation  of  the  ship  canal  from  the  water 
jKiwer  intake,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $600,000,  of 
which  amount  $300,000  was  to  be  contributed  by 
the  State  of  Oregon.  This  condition  having  been 
met  by  the  state,  and  title  to  the  property  acquired 


the  ship  canal  from  the  water  power  intakes,  it  I 

should  be  stated  that  some  of  these  intakes  are 
located  along  the  east  side  of  the  canal  and  the 
suction  caused  thereby  when  the  plants  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  tends  to  draw  passing  boats  over  to  the  east 
side.  In  addition,  repairs  to  the  canal  and  lock  from  * 


The  canvas  being  applied  to  cofferdam  No.  2.  The  grating  seen  in  the 
foreground  is  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  wooden  flumes. 


time  to  time  require  the  unwatering  of  the  basin  and 
the  suspension  of  operations  by  the  power  plants, 
involving  loss  of  wages  to  several  hundred  workmen. 
The  rehabilitation  of  the  locks  mentioned  in  the 
project  consisted  of  the  renewal  of  timberwork  and 
fenders,  and  the  construction  of  seven  pairs  of  new 
wooden  lock  gates  to  replace  those  now  in  use. 

From  an  engineering  standpoint  the  principal 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  meth^s  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  concrete  division  wall  which  it  was 
estimated  would  cost  in  round  numbers  $142,000. 
The  difficulties  of  constructing  this  wall  were  in¬ 
creased  by  the  terms  in  the  deed  transferring  the 
canal  and  locks  to  the  ownership  of  the  United  States 
which  provided  that  the  canal  and  locks  should  be 
kept  open  to  navigation  so  far  as  practicable  without 
interruption,  and  that  the  United  States  should  sup¬ 
ply  water  by  means  of  flumes  to  the  various  power 
plants  during  the  construction  of  the  wall. 

After  various  studies  had  been  made  of  a  suit¬ 
able  plant  for  the  construction  of  the  wall,  it  was 
decided  to  build  the  wall  within  wooden  coffers,  and 
to  deliver  the  concrete  to  forms  from  a  floating  mixer 
which  should  obtain  its  supplies  from  storage  bins 
to  be  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  canal. 

The  rock  bottom  precluding  any  of  the  usual 
forms  of  pile-driven  coffers,  a  design  of  timber  dam 
with  a  batter  of  3  on  4,  the  face  side  covered  with 


by  the  United  States,  work  on  the  improvement  as  18  ounce  canvas  was  adopted.  The  dam  was  con- 
outlined  in  the  project  was  begun  in  May,  1915.  structed  in  sections  30  feet  long,  each  section  being 
To  make  clear  the  necessity  for  separation  of  floated  into  place  and  then  sunk  by  filling  the  pockets 
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provided  for  this  purpose  with  gravel.  These  sec¬ 
tions  of  dam  were  called  “hurdles”  during  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  downward  pressure  of  the  water  and  the 
weight  of  the  gravel  was  sufficient  to  hold  the  dam 
in  position,  but  additional  bracing  consisting  of  tim¬ 
ber  piling  was  placed  inside  to  provide  for  possible 
thrust  due  to  vessels  striking  the  dam  in  passing. 

It  was  possible  on  certain  Sundays  to  unwater 
the  basin  without  serious  interference  with  the 
power  plants  or  navigation,  and  advantage  was  taken 
of  this  to  adjust  the  dam  to  the  contour  of  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  to  cover  the  face  of  the  hurdle  with  canvas. 
It  had  been  planned  to  attach  chains  along  the  lower 
side  of  the  canvas  sheets  to  cause  them  to  sink,  but 
except  in  places  where  unwatering  was  not  prac¬ 
ticable,  it  was  not  necessary  to  use  this  device.  Bags 
filled  with  gravel  were  placed  on  the  lower  edge  of 
the  canvas  covering  to  hold  it  in  position  until  the 
head  of  water  was  sufficient  to  force  the  canvas  to 
conform  to  the  contours  of  the  bottom. 

The  canvas  covering  was  made  up  in  sheets  51 
by  30  feet  with  4  inch  lap  double  sewed,  and  %  inch 
grummets  spaced  18  inches  around  the  edge.  Half¬ 
inch  line  was  reeved  through  the  grummet  holes  for 
convenience  of  handling.  Each  sheet  was  rolled 
forming  a  convenient  load  of  about  200  pounds  for 
four  men  walking  in  single  file. 

This  was  carried  along  the  scaffold  on  the  inside 
of  the  coffer  and,  being  held  at  the  top,  unrolled  by 
gravity  into  position.  The  vertical  joints  were  se¬ 
cured  by  wooden  slats  lightly  nailed.  At  the  south 
end  of  cofferdam  No.  1,  where  the  hurdles  were  im¬ 
practicable  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  cross 
section,  and  also  at  the  southerly  end  of  cofferdam 
No.  2,  where  lack  of  channel  width  prevented  the 
less  expensive  “hurdle,”  box  coffers  8  feet  square 
inside  and  18  feet  in  height  were  used.  These  were 
floated  into  place  and  filled  with  gravel.  The  face  of 
the  boxes  was  covered  with  canvas  spread  at  the 
bottom  for  a  distance  of  about  six  feet  over  the  rock 
surface  and  weighted  with  sacks  of  gravel.  As  a 
form  of  cofferdam  for  fairly  even  and  impervious 
bottoms  the  canvas  covered  hurdles  were  found  to 
be  satisfactory  and  economical.  They  can  be  used 
several  times  and  eventually  taken  to  pieces  without 
excessive  cost,  using  the  materials  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Opposite  section  A  the  south  end  of  the  wall 
where  the  canal  narrows  to  a  width  of  60  feet,  there 
was  not  sufficient  space  to  build  a  cofferdam  similar 
to  those  used  for  the  northern  end  of  the  wall,  and 
it  was  decided  to  construct  an  open  aqueduct  to 
carry  the  traffic  during  the  time  that  was  required 
to  build  this  section  of  the  dividing  wall.  The  frames 
of  the  aqueduct  were  made  with  14  inch  square  sills 
upon  which  were  set  10  inch  by  10  inch  studs  well 
braced.  These  frames  were  set  6  feet  on  centers, 
and  the  inside  was  lined  with  4  inch  by  12  inch 
planks  covered  throughout  with  heavy  canvas.  The 
finished  inside  dimensions  of  the  aqueduct  were  42 
feet  wide  and  9  feet  deep.  Traffic  was  maintained 
through  this  aqueduct  for  five  months,  and  at  no 
time  was  the  leakage  greater  than  could  be  cared  for 
by  two  steam  reciprocal  pumps,  with  a  combined 


capacity  of  450  gallons  per  minute.  When  the  water 
had  accumulated  after  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  it  was 
removed  by  a  ten  inch  centrifugal  pump  which  was 
held  in  reserve  in  case  of  necessity. 

Part  of  the  work  of  excavating  'for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  wall  was  necessarily  carried  on  beneath 
the  aqueduct  which  was  heavily  timbered  as  the  ex¬ 
cavation  progressed.  At  a  point  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  wall,  the  excavation  was  carried  46  feet 
below  the  plane  of  low  water,  making  the  wall  55  feet 
high  at  this  point  with  a  base  33  feet  wide.  Rock 
bottom  was  reached  at  all  parts  of  the  wall  before 
placing  the  concrete. 

In  order  to  supply  the  mills  with  water  during 
the  construction  of  the  cofferdams,  five  box  flumes 
were  installed,  varying  in  size  from  22  by  18  in.  to 
8  ft.  square. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND 

In  discussing  the  industrial  development  of  New 
Zealand,  the  Capital  and  Labor  Review,  a  publication 
in  the  interest  of  capital  and  labor  in  New  Zealand, 
makes  the  following  statement  relative  to  water¬ 
power  development  in  this  country: 

There  is  no  country  so  lavishly  provided  with  uniformly 
distributed  water  power  as  New  Zealand.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  3,500,000  horsepower  of  potential  hydroelectric 
power  running  to  waste  in  this  country,  and  this  estimate 
does  not  include  sources  of  less  than  1,000  horsepower. 

The  Government  has  put  in  an  extensive  hydro¬ 
electric  plant  at  Lake  Coleridge  that  has  done  much 
for  the  development  of  Christchurch  and  vicinity, 
with  great  possibilities  for  the  future,  as  only  three 
of  the  eight  or  ten  2,000-horsepower  units  have  been 
installed  as  yet.  This  plant  supplies  power  to  the 
public  at  only  a  very  small  margin  above  cost  with 
fair  interest  rate  and  reasonable  depreciation  allow¬ 
ances.  The  city  of  Christchurch  gets  free  lighting 
for  the  city  streets  from  the  Lake  Coleridge  Govern¬ 
ment  plant,  paying  about  II/4.  cents  per  unit  for  cur¬ 
rent  for  other  uses.  Christchurch  supplies  current 
to  private  parties  for  lighting  at  7  cents  per  unit 
and  for  industrial  uses  at  II/2  cents  per  unit. 

Additional  hydroelectric  plants  will  be  installed 
by  the  Government  following  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  a  strong  company  has  been  formed  to  make  use 
of  a  large  amount  of  this  power  in  the  manufacture 
of  different  products,  principally  nitrate  and  carbide, 
both  of  which  are  extensively  used  in  New  Zealand 
and  Australia. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  two  or  three  plants  in 
North  Island  and  connect  them  up  with  a  trunk  line 
from  Auckland  to  Wellington,  so  as  to  supply  both 
cities  and  all  the  near-by  towns  and  cities  along  the 
line.  Additional  sites  will  be  developed  later  as 
required  to  supply  the  demand.  It  is  estimated  that 
500,000  or  600,000  horsepower  could  be  developed 
for  such  a  purpose  at  a  comparatively  reasonable 
cost. 

Imports  of  electrical  machinery  into  New  2^a- 
land  from  the  United  States  amounted  in  value  to 
over  two  million  dollars  in  1916,  dropping  somewhat 
in  1917,  owing  to  war  conditions. 
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CONSTRUCTION  PROBLEMS  OF  PRESSURE  TUNNELS 

BY  RALPH  BENNETT 

(OwiitK  to  past  difficulties  and  failures  comparatively  few  pressure  tunnels  have  been  put  into 
use.  The  growing  favor  of  this  type  of  conductor,  however,  lends  particular  interest  to  this 
consideration  of  construction  methods  and  safeguards. — The  Editor.) 

upon  it  almost  the  full  pressure.  A  process  of  sec¬ 
tional  disintegration  may  be  readily  started  which 
will  disrupt  the  entire  mass. 

So  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  rock  surround¬ 
ing  pressure  tunnels  are  concerned,  they  are  not  dis¬ 
similar  to  those  in  the  loose  rock  pile,  for  even  the 
firmest  and  most  substantial  mountain  is  not,  from 
this  standpoint,  a  firm  homogeneous  mass,  but  is 
rather  a  conglomerate  pile  penetrated  in  all  parts 
by  cracks,  faults  and  fissures  which  permit  it  to  act 
against  internal  pressure  only  as  an  unconsolidated 
mass. 

Necessary  Elements 

A  pressure  tunnel  is  a  shaft  or  tunnel,  lying  at 
any  angle,  driven  in  material  so  firm  that  it  will 
withstand  internal  pressure  when  properly  lined 
with  a  reasonably  impervious  material.  Such  tun¬ 
nels  can  only  be  driven  in  rock  which  is  in  place. 
Favorable  conditions  can  be  found  well  below  the 
surface  in  granite  and  similar  crystalline  rocks  and 
in  bedded  rocks,  such  as  limestone,  sandstone  and 
hard  shale.  Less  favorable  are  the  soft  and  un¬ 
stable  soapstones,  serpentines,  soft  shales,  etc.  Hard 
cemented  conglomerates  will  prove  satisfactory  but 
porous  loose  structured  rocks  of  all  classes  must  be 
treated  with  great  care.  Slips  and  faults,  decompo¬ 
sition  and  alteration  extend  deep  into  the  hillsides 
in  many  locations,  and  in  every  character  of  rock — 
special  provision  must  sometimes  be  made  to  take 
care  of  them. 


A  PRESSURE  TUNNEL  UNDER  THE  COLORADO 
A  view  of  a  completed  portion  of  the  Colorado  river  siphon,  1000  ft.  In 
lenKth,  14  ft.  in  diameter.  The  tunnel  conveys  the  waters  of  one  of  the 
irri^tion  canals  of  the  Yuma  project  under  the  Colorado  river.  The 
small  single  light  is  at  the  tunnel  heading. 

be  made  almost  ideal  and  the  mechanical  difficulties 
are  readily  overcome. 

Advantages  of  Pressure  Tunnels 

A  large  diameter  can  be  easily  obtained,  permit¬ 
ting  of  a  low  velocity  of  flow.  By  properly  selecting 
the  location  and  construction  of  the  conduit  it  can 
be  made  to  safely  withstand  abrupt  pressure  changes 
either  positive  or  negative. 

Probably  the  most  notable  pressure  tunnels  now 
in  use  are  the  very  long  series  of  deep  rock  conduits 
of  the  New  York  Acqueduct,  including  its  monu¬ 
mental  siphon  below  the  Hudson  river. 

Such  conduits  do  not  require  large  quantities  of 
steel,  and  are  capable  of  construction  of  any  conven¬ 
ient  size  and  for  any  possible  head,  provided  only 
that  the  underlying  principles  are  fully  understood 
and  are  properly  utilized. 

Condition  of  Failure 

In  a  loose  pile  of  rock  subject  to  internal  pres¬ 
sure,  the  pressure  tends  to  upliH,  overturn  and  blow 
out  the  outer  face  of  the  pile,  and  as  there  are  inter¬ 
stices  throughout  the  pile  this  pressure  will  permeate 
the  mass  and  will  localize  so  that  the  outer,  loose 
and  weakly  bound  portion  may  have  concentrated 


Cross  section  showing  the  construction  of  a  pressure  tunnel 


Choice  of  Location 

Pressure  tunnels  to  be  safe  must  be  located  so 
deep  beneath  the  surface  that  all  chance  of  surface 
faults  is  avoided,  and  so  far  in  the  hillside  that  inter¬ 
nal  pressure  can  be  successfully  resisted  by  the 
weight  of  the  mass  of  rock  lying  outside  of  and 
above  the  tunnel  at  any  point.  No  dependence  what¬ 
ever  can  be  placed  in  either  natural  or  artificial  pro¬ 
vision  for  holding  the  surrounding  material  in  place 


Pressure  Tunnels 

For  plans  large  enough  to  require  a  conductor 
several  feet  in  diameter,  pressure  tunnels  can  some¬ 
times  be  used.  While  the  idea  is  not  at  all  novel,  the 
requirements  have  been  so  poorly  understood  that 
but  very  few  pressure  tunnels  have  been  built  and 
but  part  of  these  have  been  successful.  Yet  when 
properly  built  the  durability  of  such  pressure  tunnels 
is  so  great  that  their  use  would  extend  even  if  the 
other  conditions  obtainable  in  such  a  tunnel  were 
merely  endurable.  But  the  hydraulic  conditions  can 
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by  tension.  From  the  time  the  tunnel  leaves  the 
surface  it  must  be  made  secure  against  failure  from 
internal  pressure  by  being  placed  under  a  mass  of 
rock  so  great  that  the  uplift  pressure  due  to  the 
water  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  downward  pres¬ 
sure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  mass  of  material  above. 

When  the  tunnel  again  approaches  the  surface, 
it  must  be  lined  with  metal  of  a  sufficient  strength 
to  take  of  itself  all  bursting  strains.  The  rock  along 
this  section  can  to  great  advantage  be  so  drained 
as  to  prevent  the  application  to  it  of  any  pressui*e 
whatever. 

As  such  a  tunnel  will  ordinarily  terminate  a 
flume  line  or  be  built  below  a  dam  site,  its  location 
can  usually  be  selected  so  that  the  line  of  the  tunnel 
passes  rapidly  away  from  the  surface  and  remains 
buried  until  the  lowest  terminal  is  approached.  It 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  traverse,  not  only  deeply 
buried  rock,  but  the  hardest  dykes  of  the  strata. 

Use  of  Explosive 

To  avoid  shattering  and  consequential  over¬ 
breakage  and  a  future  looseness  of  rock  walls  only  a 
very  careful  use  of  explosives  is  permissible.  A  small 
hole  “gophered”  along  the  centerline  of  the  proposed 
tunnel  and  later  enlarged  by  small  side  shots  is  usu¬ 
ally  both  safe  and  economical.  After  the  bore  has 
been  driven  and  trimmed  to  size,  the  surrounding 
rock  must  be  picked  free  of  soft  spots  and  rotten 
places  until  a  face  is  found  which  will  form  a  firm 
and  unyielding  back  to  carry  the  pressure  surfaces. 
Surface  seams  and  gouges  must  be  cleaned  out  and 
concreted  under  pressure  or  a  rich  mixture  tamped  in 
place. 

A  pressure  tunnel  may  usually  be  said  to  consist 
of  at  least  four  layers :  First,  a  thin  extensible  metal 
lining  for  water  tightness  only;  second,  a  concrete 
lining  of  somewhat  irregular  thickness;  third,  a 
zone  of  part  concrete,  part  rock  and  part  pressure 
grout  ;  fourth,  the  country  rock  undisturbed. 

Theoretical  Considerations 

The  theoretical  distribution  of  pressure  in  a 
thick  circular  pipe  internally  loaded  with  liquid 
assumes  that  the  inner  rings  of  the  cylinder  are 
capable  of  extension  without  cracking  or  other  fail¬ 
ure  until  the  pressure  can  distribute  to  the  outer 
rings. 

In  these  tunnels,  pressure  applied  to  the  inner 
metal  and  concrete  layers  must  be  transmitted  uni¬ 
formly  and  without  cracking  to  the  rock.  This  result 
can  only  be  had  when  the  entire  mass  is  fimi  and 
is  free  from  flaws  and  seams  for  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  the  pressure  tunnel. 

In  Actual  Practice 

As  no  natural  rock  is  to  be  found  which  will  in 
any  great  degree  show  this  condition  of  uniformity, 
artificial  means  must  be  employed  to  produce  it. 
The  lines  and  cracks  which  weaken  the  rock  and 
which  might  permit  of  seepage  or  movement  under 
change  of  pressure,  must  be  filled  with  concrete  and 
grout  under  a  pressure  materially  greater  than  that 
under  which  the  tunnel  will  finally  operate.  To 
secure  reliable  results,  this  work  must  frequently 
be  done  by  successive  stages.  A  preliminary  filling 


of  pockets  and  large  fissures  with  concrete  or  grout 
under  a  moderate  pressure  must  be  followed  by  a 
final  application  through  new  holes  interspaced 
among  the  original  grouting  holes  after  the  first 
application,  so  that  they  will  serve  to  explore  the 
condition  already  obtained  as  well  as  to  carry  the 
high  pressure  grout  needed  to  complete  the  solidifica¬ 
tion  of  the  mass  surrounding  the  pressure  tunnel. 
Grouting  pipes  or  holes  must  extend  twenty-five  or 
fifty  feet  into  the  rock  at  all  points  and  much  further 
at  loose  places. 

Two  Cases  of  Failure 

There  have  been  two  notable  cases  of  pressure 
tunnels  which  refused  to  hold  pressure.  One  in  a 
power  plant  pressure  line,  in  California,  was  driven 
in  rotten  granite,  so  soft  that  practically  the  entire 
length  was  timbered.  It  has  very  little  cover.  It 
was  lined  with  hand  placed  concrete  and  no  attempt 
to  grout  even  the  most  obvious  rock  crevasses  was 
made.  There  was  a  thin  steel  shell  placed  inside  the 
concreting,  but  this  was  not  provided  with  expansion 
joints.  It  was  free  of  the  cement  work  and  yet  was 
not  absolutely  water  tight. 

Repeated  failure  to  maintain  a  tight  lining  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  blow-out  of  some  magnitude.  The  incline 
was  then  relined  with  a  heavy  steel  pipe  grouted  into 
the  old  bore,  but  self-sustaining.  In  the  second  case 
a  high  head  inverted  siphon  was  driven  close  to  the 
surface  and  in  a  not  dissimilar  rock.  As  in  the  first 
case  the  burden  of  material  above  the  line  was 
insufficient  and  the  inevitable  failure  occurred.  In 
both  these  cases  hard  rock  existed  within  the  body 
of  the  adjacent  mountains  and  incline  tunnels  could 
have  been  driven  at  a  less  expense,  considering  the 
saving  in  the  length  of  adjacent  conduits,  so  deep 
in  the  hill  that  they  would  have  traversed  rock  which 
was  firm  or  which  could  have  been  rendered  firm 
throughout  the  entire  length. 

The  Metal  Lining 

The  metal  lining  for  tunnels  of  this  character 
should  consist  of  a  thin  flexible  skin  of  non-corrosive 
metal,  so  arranged  that  the  plates  can  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  the  irregularities  of  the  backing  as  pressure 
is  applied  to  them.  They  should  also  be  capable  of 
taking  care  of  temperature  changes  during  construc¬ 
tion  or  when  the  tunnel  is  empty  of  water.  On  the 
New  York  aqueduct  these  linings  have  been  made  of 
copper  plate,  having  its  longitudinal  joints  made  as 
internally  projecting  standing  seams  but  with  flat 
girt  seams  paralleled  by  shallow  corrugations  to  take 
care  of  minor  longitudinal  motion. 

During  changes  of  pressure  such  as  occur  during 
the  emptying  of  the  pipe  the  lining  must  permit 
water  pocketed  in  the  concrete  to  enter  the  pipe  from 
the  outside,  thus  equalizing  the  pressure  l^fore  the 
lining  fails  from  external  pressure,  yet  it  is  not  desir¬ 
able  that  a  free  outward  leakage  should  occur  to  the 
country  rock  during  normal  operation. 

It  is,  therefore,  better  to  equip  the  lining  with 
small  openings  at  frequent  intervals  closed  by  means 
of  simple  check  valves.  Outside  of  metal  lining  there 
should  be  a  layer  of  extremely  hard  concrete,  which 
should  be  very  rich  and  very  carefully  placed,  and 
should  be  tamped  to  the  greatest  possible  density. 
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THE  STANISLAUS  POWER  FLUME 

Th«  flume  U  9  by  4  feet  in  cross  section  and  16  milesin  length.  An  eiectric  tractor  runs  all  the  way  to  the  dam  mounted  on  top  of  the  flume 
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HOW  MUCH  TO  CHARGE  THE  CONSUMER 

BY  C.  E.  GRUNSKY 

(The  apportioning'  of  the  burden  among  the  consumers  is  a  problem  which  occasions  quite  as 
much  discussion  as  the  determination  of  what  interest  the  company  is  to  receive  on  its  invest* 
ment.  Favoring  the  large  consumer,  ready-to-serve  charges  and  other  fundamental  consid¬ 
erations  are  here  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  logical  justification  as  well  as  their 
present  feasibility. — The  Editor.) 


Unit  Price  to  Consumers  Not  Uniform 

In  these  articles  on  rate  fixing  there  has  thus  far 
nothing  been  said  about  the  distribution  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  rate  payers  of  the  aggregate  charge  for  service 
rendered  or  for  commodity  furnished  by  a  public 
utility.  The  custom  has  become  established  of  making 
the  collections  from  the  rate  payers  practically  the 
sole  source  of  revenue.  The  charges  are  usually  so 
adjusted  when  applied  to  the  individual  rate  payer 
that  they  are  brought  into  relation,  approximately  at 
least  to  the  cost  of  rendering  the  individual  service. 
Equalization  of  the  unit  price  to  all  consumers  can  not 
be  hoped  for.  In  any  group  of  consumers  who  pay 
exactly  the  same  amount  for  equal  amounts  of  service 
the  actual  cost  of  rendering  the  service  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  consumer  may  vary  within  wide  limits.  The  rate 
is  fixed  on  the  average  cost  of  the  particular  service 
to  a  large  number  of  individuals.  Absolute  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  relation  of  the  rate  to  the  cost  of  service 
in  each  separate  case  is  also  out  of  the  question. 
Generally,  however,  the  greater  the  range  in  this  cost 
the  more  varied  will  the  rates  be  and  the  stronger  the 
tendency  to  adjust  the  charge  to  what  it  costs  to  serve 
each  individual.  Then  again,  at  equal  amounts  of 
commodity  furnished  the  nature  of  the  service  may 
vary  greatly,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  the  delivery 
of  electric  energy  to  operate  motors.  Preparation  must 
be  made  in  such  a  case  to  supply  the  maximum 
amount  of  electric  current  that  may  at  any  time  be 
demanded  by  the  consumer  and  yet  the  consumer  may 
operate  his  plant  at  only  a  small  fraction  of  its  in¬ 
stalled  capacity.  In  such  event  a  charge  is  made  for 
being  ready  to  serve.  The  preparation  to  serve  is  an 
element  of  cost  and  expense  to  the  utility  which, 
because  it  is  independent  of  the  amount  of  service, 
tends  to  make  the  unit  cost  of  the  service  to  individual 
consumers  unequal. 

Such  items  as  reading  meters,  billing  and  collect¬ 
ing  do  not  change  materially  with  the  amount  of  serv¬ 
ice  called  for  by  the  individual  consumer.  Because 
they  are  relatively  large  in  the  case  of  the  small  con¬ 
sumer  they  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  serving  him. 
They  add  but  little,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  unit 
cost  of  service  in  the  case  of  the  large  consumer.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  to  find  the  unit  price  at  which  the 
small  consumer  pays  for  what  he  gets  much  higher 
than  that  at  which  the  large  consumer  is  served. 

Some  Problems  for  Consideration 

The  universal  willingness  of  the  rate  payers  to 
pay  for  what  they  get  and  the  recognition  of  such 
facts  as  these  has  reconciled  the  small  consumer  to  the 
larger  proportional  payment  which  he  makes.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  because  he  is  a  small  consumer  the  amount 
involved  in  each  monthly  payment  is  small  and  there 
is  no  complaint.  All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  why 
the  rate  fixing  authorities  should  guard  the  small  con¬ 


sumer  against  any  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
charges  for  service  rendered. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into  a  minute  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  which  should  control  in  fixing 
the  rates  for  each  type  of  public  service.  These  are 
only  random  comments  on  problems  which  have 
already  provoked  much  discussion.  Thus  for  example, 
certain  water  works  managements  are  endeavoring  to 
secure  application  of  the  principle  that  they  should 
be  compensated  for  being  ready  to  serve  as  in  the  case 
of  the  unoccupied  house  which  is  connected  with  their 
mains  but  is  using  no  water.  The  question  is  how 
far  to  carry  the  ready-to-serve  idea.  Readiness  to 
serve  may  have  considerable  relative  value  as  is  true 
of  the  telephone  or  of  the  installation  necessary  to 
supply  electric  energy  to  a  fire  pump.  Again  it  may 
mean  very  little,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gas  or  water 
main  which  has  a  capacity  to  serve  the  prospective 
consumers  during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century. 
Another  problem  relates  to  the  distribution  allocation 
of  the  aggregate  amount  to  be  collected  from  rate 
payers  to  classes  or  groups  into  which  they  can  be 
divided  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate  costs  of  render¬ 
ing  the  service  to  the  consumers  in  each  group. 

How,  for  example,  shall  the  charges  for  upkeep 
and  operation,  including  interest  on  the  invested  cap¬ 
ital,  be  allocated  in  the  case  of  an  irrigation  system 
which,  by  gravity  flow,  covers  certain  lands  located 
near  the  source  of  supply,  other  lands  remote  from 
this  source  and  also  serves  others  to  which  water  is 
pumped?  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  situation  is 
such  -that  cooperation  of  all  of  the  several  sub-sections 
of  the  area  served  by  the  system  is  essential  to  make 
the^project  economically  feasible.  If,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  proper  to  restrict  the  burden  on  each  of 
the  subdivisions  as  here  named  to  an  interest  in  only 
that  part  of  the  system  which  is  essential  to  secure 
to  it  a  delivery  of  water,  then  why  should  not  the 
same  principle  apply  to  each  separate  tract  in  each  of 
the  several  subdivisions?  This  seems  plausible  and 
has  in  one  or  two  cases  been  tried,  as  for  example 
on  one  of  the  older  canals  diverting  water  from  Tule 
river  in  California.  The  land  owners,  in  this  case,  con¬ 
structed  the  canal  as  a  mutual  enterprise,  agreeing 
among  themselves  that  only  the  construction  cost  and 
operating  expenses  down  to  the  point  where  the  main 
canal  reaches  the  lands  of  the  respective  participants, 
should  come  into  consideration  in  estimating  the 
charges  to  be  placed  against  each.  They  overlooked 
the  fact,  and  this  fact  is  generally  overlooked,  that  the 
construction  of  the  canal  added  value  to  their  holdings. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  this  increase  of  value  was  the 
same  acre  for  acre  near  the  head  of  the  canal  as  at  its 
lower  end.  If  this  increase,  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
be  placed  at  $1(X)  per  acre  and  the  cost  of  the  canal 
was  $20  per  acre  for  the  land  owner  nearest  the  head 
of  the  canal  and  $60  for  the  one  at  its  lower  end,  then 
the  unearned  increment  realized  by  the  former  was 
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$80  as  against  only  $40  by  the  latter.  The  apportion¬ 
ment  of  construction  cost  on  this  basis  was  not  as  fair 
as  it  appeared  to  be.  Operating  expenses,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  can,  with  much  greater  propriety,  be  ad¬ 
justed  according  to  the  location  of  the  land  served 
with  water,  thereby  giving  to  each  tract  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  which  its  location  and  other  natural  condi¬ 
tions  may  entitle  it.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  gener¬ 
ally  found  advisable  to  make  no  such  distinction  unless 
peculiar  circumstances  make  the  same  desirable  as 
would  be  the  case  if  from  an  irrigation  system,  orig¬ 
inally  constructed  as  a  gravity  system,  water  were 
pumped  to  higher  lands.  These  lands  being  less  favor¬ 
ably  circumstanced  than  those  covered  by  the  gravity 
system  should,  in  equity  bear  the  additional  burden 
resulting  from  the  installation  and  operation  of  the 
pumps. 

The  Unearned  Increment  as  a  Factor 

That  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  system  may 
add  materially  to  the  value  of  the  land  to  w'hich  it 
supplies  water  is  obvious  and  frequently  this  incre¬ 
ment  of  value  is  at  once  apparent.  The  unearned 
increment  of  value  which  results  from  the  installation 
of  a  telegraph  or  telephone  system,  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  express  service,  or  from  the  construction 
of  a  street  car  line  or  a  gas  or  water  works  is  often 
uncertain,  not  easily  recognized  and  usually  impossible 
to  express  in  definite  figures.  Furthermore,  the  pros¬ 
pective  realization  of  the  advantages  which  will  result 
from  the  establishment  of  public  utilities  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  high  market  value  of  real  estate.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  inflation  of  these 
values  in  anticipation  of  future  improvements  is  some¬ 
times  not  warranted  by  the  circumstances.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  readiness  and  even  the 
prospective  readiness  of  each  type  of  utility  to  serve 
any  community  does  add  some  increment  of  value  to 
the  property  in  that  community.  The  establishment  of 
each  utility  adds  to  the  general  prosperity.  The  readi¬ 
ness  to  serve,  considered  in  its  broadest  sense  in  other 
words,  affects  the  entire  community  even  as  the  water 
and  the  gas  main  on  any  particular  street  affects  prop¬ 
erty  values  on  that  street,  and  as  more  obviously  any 
expense  incurred  to  serve  a  particular  tract  of  land 
with  any  necessary  service  or  commodity  adds  value 
to  that  tract. 

Determining  Factors 

In  fixing  the  rates  at  which  the  individual  con¬ 
sumer  is  to  be  charged  for  a  commodity  furnished  by 
a  public  utility  or  for  a  service  rendered,  there  must 
of  course  first  be  a  determination  of  the  aggregate 
amount  to  be  realized  from  an  application  of  these 
rates.  In  fixing  the  items  of  the  rate  schedule  consid¬ 
eration  must  therefore  be  given : 

Ist.  To  all  the  factors  affecting  net  earnings  as  here¬ 
tofore  discussed  in  these  articles  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  aggregate  amount  of  gross  earn¬ 
ings. 

2nd.  To  the  contribution  if  any  which  the  community 
as  a  whole  should  make  to  the  earnings  as  a  return 
of  part  of  the  unearned  increment  in  which  all 
property  owners  participate. 

3r(L  To  the  cost  of  operation  (including  interest  on 
investment)  in  so  far  as  the  same  inures  to  the 
benefit  of  all  consumers. 

4th.  To  that  part  of  the  cost  of  operation  which  is 
incurred  for  the  particular  advantage  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  consumer  or  a  limited  group  of  consumers. 


These  propositions  do  not  need  special  discussion. 
They  must  be  considered  somewhat  flexible  because 
no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  w'here  it  is 
necessary,  as  in  rate  fixing,  to  adopt  a  program  w’hich 
is  based  on  meeting  the  average  requirements  and 
being  fair  to  large  numbers  of  consumers. 

The  Remission  of  Taxes 

In  the  case  of  express  companies,  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies,  the  amount  of  benefit  which 
they  confer  on  the  community  at  large  in  the  shape  of 
an  increase  of  property  value  is  obscure.  But  this 
benefit  is  real  and  should  be  recognized  and  conceded 
to  be  the  result,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  operation  of 
these  public  utilities.  When  compared  with  similar 
or  other  public  utilities  which  are  municipally  owned, 
and  which  pay  no  taxes,  the  question  may  well  be 
asked  —  Why  would  it  not  be  proper  to  w'^aive  taxes 
on  every  public  utility  throughout  the  district  which 
gets  the  benefit  of  its  service?  If  this  is  done  for  one 
utility  it  should  be  done  for  all.  The  taxpayer  who 
profits  by  an  unearned  increment  would  thus  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  utility’s  earnings  indirectly  (by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  operating  expenses)  an  amount  which  would 
be  saved  to  the  rate  payers,  who  are  the  owners  of 
only  a  part  of  the  property  which  benefits  by  increased 
values. 

Ordinarily  little  or  no  consideration  is  given  to 
the  fact  as  here  set  forth  that  every  public  utility, 
theoretically  at  least,  contributes  to  the  unearned  in¬ 
crement  of  every  property  holder  in  the  community. 
The  remission  of  taxes  would  be  a  logical  procedure 
based  on  economically  sound  principles.  Or,  in  case 
of  water  works  and  gas  works,  it  would  be  legitimate 
to  pay  liberally  for  water  and  gas  used  for  public  pur¬ 
poses,  thereby  returning  in  whole  or  in  part  what  has 
been  paid  in  taxes.  It  is  unfair  to  the  rate  payers,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  accept  free  of  charge,  telephone  or 
other  service  whereby  the  burden  of  the  individual 
rate  payer  is  increased  to  the  advantage  of  the  tax 
payer. 

But  it  will  be  said,  in  reply  to  any  contention  for 
a  modification  of  the  common  practice  in  this  partic¬ 
ular,  that,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the  public 
should  not  accept  a  share  of  the  earnings  of  a  privately 
owned  public  utility,  as  is  sometimes  done,  because 
the  larger  earnings  thereby  rendered  necessary  would 
be  unfair  to  the  rate  payer,  and  on  the  same  theory  the 
publicly  utility  publicly  owned  should  be  operated  at 
a  loss  in  order  that  by  making  up  the  loss  the  general 
public  w  ill  make  an  adequate  contribution  to  operating 
cost.  Such  a  condition  w'ould  not  ordinarily  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  desirable  because  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
indirect  tax  in  the  gas  and  water  rates,  and  in  the 
street  car  fare  can  be  collected,  however  unfair  and 
inequitable  such  a  tax  may  be. 

While  some  stress  has  been  laid  in  the  above  to 
the  increment  which  the  whole  community  should 
contribute  to  the  earnings  of  the  public  utility  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  alternative  of  putting  the  load  on 
the  rate  payer  to  lessen  general  taxation  is  tempting 
and  wfill  be  difficult  to  resist,  particularly  in  these  days 
of  stress  in  which  taxation  in  all  possible  directions  is 
being  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  When  thus 
done,  as  when  California  transferred  the  general  taxes 
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for  maintenance  of  the  state  government  to  the  public  akin  to  the  practice,  so  often  resorted  to  by  the  busi- 
utility  rate  payers,  the  collection  is  so  distributed  ness  man  and  manufacturer,  of  distributing  overhead 
throughout  the  year  and  is  so  small  in  the  rate  payers’  expenses  unequally  to  their  output,  so  as  to  make  or 
fre(juent  individual  contribution  that  it  escapes  notice  hold  a  market  for  products  that  would  not  sell  if 
and  comment.  None  the  less  it  is  not  equitable  and  charged  with  overhead  at  the  full  quota  determined 
may  in  time  come  to  be  recognized  as  unwise.  It  is  by  a  consideration  of  net  cost  only. 

FUEL  OIL  PROBLEMS 

(Recent  developments  in  the  fuel  oil  situation — recommendations  of  the  petroleum  industry  on 
price  reRulation  and  suggestions  from  the  Fuel  Administration  on  the  handling  of  the  oil,  both 


en  route  and  in  the  power  plant. — The  Editor.. 

STABILIZING  THE  PRICE  OF  FUEL  OIL 

The  chairman  of  the  National  Petroleum  War 
which  has  been  recommended  by  that  committee  and 
approved  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration, 
to  accomplish  two  purposes: 

1.  To  stabilize  the  price  paid  for  crude  oil;  and 

2.  To  maintain  the  continuous  and  uninterrupted  flow 
of  crude  oil  in  its  present  channels  in  so  far  as  is  practicable 
and  just  to  the  interests  involved  through  the  voluntary 
action  and  co-operation  of  the  industry  itself. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  is  the  result  of  a  large 
number  of  conferences  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  of  a  thorough-going  discussion  by  the 
members  of  the  National  Petroleum  War  Service 
Committee. 

The  fundamental  features  of  the  plan  now 
agreed  upon  are  these: 

1.  That  the  large  purchasing  companies  shall  continue 
to  purchase  crude  oil  at  the  posted  market  price. 

2.  That  all  other  purchasers  who  now  pay  a  premium 
for  crude  oil,  be  hereafter  permitted  to  pay  certain  stated 
premiums,  they  being  substantially  the  same  as  those  now 
in  effect. 

3.  All  contracts  hereafter  made  for  the  diversion  of 
crude  oil  from  its  existing  channels  are  to  be  first  submitted 
to  committees  on  conciliation  and  cooperation,  created  by  the 
trade.  These  coipmittees  will  be  constituted  of  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  purchasers  and  producers  of  crude  oil,  and  at  least  one 
and  not  exceeding  three  disinterested  men  of  standing  in  the 
community. 

The  actions  of  these  committees  are  to  be  re- 
poi-ted  to  the  National  Petroleum  War  Service  (Com¬ 
mittee  and,  in  case  of  dispute  which  the  national 
committee  cannot  settle,  matters  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  Oil  Division  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration. 

It  it  stated  in  Chairman  Bedford’s  letter  that 
“the  purpose  and  intent  being  that  the  industry  and 
all  connected  therewith  shall  use  every  effort  to  set¬ 
tle  within  their  own  councils  all  matters  of  dispute 
with  their  troubles,  thereby  carrying  out  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  feasible  the  principles  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.’’ 

It  is  also  stipulated  in  the  plan : 

“That  all  contracts  hereafter  entered  into  for 
the  purchase  of  crude  oil  at  a  premium  shall  contain 
the  following  provision: 

“That  all  parties  to  this  contract  agree  that  this 
contract  shall  be  subject  to  cancellation  or  assign¬ 
ment  in  whole  or  in  part  at  any  time  upon  the  re¬ 
quest  or  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration,  or  of  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Oil  Division  of  the  Fuel  Administra¬ 
tion,  acting  under  authority  of  the  President.’’ 

In  approving  the  plan  of  the  National  Petroleum 
War  Service  (Committee,  Mr.  M.  L.  Requa,  Director- 
General  of  the  Oil  Division  of  the  United  States 


Fuel  Administration,  in  a  letter  to  the  committee, 
said  in  part: 

“I  want  first  to  say  that  it  is  the  understanding 
of  this  department  that  the  premiums  mentioned  are 
to  be  maximum  and  are  not  to  be  paid  unless  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary;  are  not  to  be  used  in  justification 
for  a  demand  for  increased  prices  for  refined  prod¬ 
ucts  ;  and  that  prices  above  existing  posted  prices  if 
justified  at  all  can  only  be  so  upon  the  score  of  exist¬ 
ing  trade  practices  making  such  premiums  necessary 
to  permit  the  small  purchaser  to  secure  his  crude  oil. 
If  government  control  and  direction  finally  follows 
as  a  national  need,  premiums  will,  I  believe,  be 
entirely  wiped  out,  as  present  posted  prices  are  in 
themselves  ample  to  stimulate  and  encourage  pro¬ 
duction. 

“I  have  already  pointed  out  to  your  committee 
that  competition  for  crude  oil  with  resultant  advance 
in  prices  would  not  in  my  judgment  produce  any 
additional  quantity  of  crude  oil,  but  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  in  direct  conflict  with  national  wel¬ 
fare.’’ 

The  scheme  has  been  worked  out  by  the  indus¬ 
try  itself,  always  with  the  cordial  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Oil  Division.  The  effort  has  been 
to  promote,  first  of  all,  the  national  interests,  there¬ 
by  contributing  to  the  utmost  in  winning  the  war, 
and,  secondly,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  especially  with  a  view  to  preventing  in¬ 
justice  to  any  factor  in  the  industry,  little  or  big. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  HANDLING  FUEL  OIL 

Suggestions  for  handling  and  burning  fuel  oil 
were  made  public  today  through  the  issuance  to  all 
users  of  fuel  oil  by  the  Bureau  of  Oil  Conservation 
of  the  Oil  Division  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Admin¬ 
istration  of  a  letter  of  instructions.  The  letter  says : 

“The  Administration  wishes  to  impress  upon 
you  the  importance  of  taking  immediate  steps  to 
prevent  avoidable  waste.  It  is  necessary  to  conserve 
fuel.  It  is  your  duty  to  have  your  furnaces,  boilers 
and  other  fuel  oil  equipment  inspected  and  any  waste 
stopped.  The  instructions  read: 

(a)  When  unloading  tank  cars  use  great  precaution  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  oil  when  uncoupling  the  dis¬ 
charge  pipe  or  hose. 

(b)  Stop  all  leaks  in  oil  pipe  lines,  fittings,  valves,  and 
storage  tanks,  and  see  that  all  tank  openings  are 
kept  closed.  Storage  tanks  should  be  equipped 
with  steamheating  coils. 

(c)  Install  efficient  burners.  Home-made  burners  are 
usually  crude  and  consume  an  excess  of  oil. 

(d)  Install  strainers.  Dirty  oil  clogs  the  burner,  slows 
up  heating  operations  and  increases  fuel  consump¬ 
tion. 

(e)  Install  duplicate  pumping  systems,  and  pump  the 
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oil  to  the  burners  under  a  uniform  and  constant 
pressure. 

Install  suitable  preheaters,  in  order  to  obtain 
proper  atomization,  clean  combustion,  and  prevent 
the  formation  of  carbon.  This  is  especially  neces¬ 
sary  with  heavier  gravity  oils. 

Use  pyrometers  in  all  heating  and  heat-treating 
furnaces.  The  operator*  may  have  good  eyesight, 
but  he  cannot  always  judge  heat  by  color.  If  there 
is  a  higher  temperature  than  necessary,  fuel  is 
being  wasted. 

Impress  upon  furnace  operators  the  necessity  of 
conserving  fuel  by  keeping  their  furnaces  and 
equipment  in  the  best  condition  possible,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  maximum  of  economical  efficiency. 
Install  oil  meters,  thus  enabling  you  to  keep  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  daily  consumption  and  compare  it  with 
previous  data  and  note  the  decrease  in  the  amount 
used. 

Have  sufficient  oil  storage  capacity,  otherwise  you 
may  have  to  shut  down  because  your  oil  shipments 
are  delayed  and  supply  exhausted.  Shut-downs 
mean  a  loss  of  heat  and  added  fuel  consumption. 
Operate  furnaces  twenty-four*  hours  a  day  when 
possible. 


Problem  No.  2 — In  a  boiler  test,  the  temperature  of 
steam  pressure  was  144  pounds  gage,  and  the  barometer  read 
29.28  inches  of  mercury. 

Find  the  factor  of  evaporation  for:  (a)  dry  saturated 
steam;  (b)  10  per  cent  wet  steam;  (c)  steam  superheated 
125"  F. 


Solution. 

29.28  X  29.28 

- = - or  X  = -  X  14.696  =  14.38  lbs.  per  sq.  in 

29.92  14.696  29.92  atmospheric 

pressure. 


Boiler  gage  reading  =  144.  lb. 
Atmospheric  pressure  =  14.38  lb. 


.’.  Abs.  boiler  pressure  =  158.38  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
From  Steam  Tables: 


h,  =  heat  of  liquid  at  absolute  boiler  pressure..  =  334.7 


PRACTICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  FUEL  OIL  SAVING 


L,  =  latent  heat  of  evaporation  at  absolute  boiler 

pressure  . .  859.6 


BY  ROBERT  SIBLEY  AND  CHAS.  H.  DELANY 


(Economy  in  the  power  plant  is  being  urged  on  all 
sides.  The  following  are  problems  such  as  arise 
from  time  to  time  in  the  efficient  utilization  of  fuel 
oil,  together  with  their  solutions. — The  Editor.) 


H,  =  total  heat  of  steam  at  absolute  boiler 

pressure  . =  1194.34 


h,  =  heat  of  liquid  at  temperature  of  entering 

feed  water . =  138.57 


Problem  No.  1 — A  Parker  boiler  under  test  operated 
with  the  following  conditions:  Steam  pressure  179.7  lbs. 
gage;  temperature  of  feed  water  entering  boiler  was 
123.4"  F.;  barometer  for  the  day  read  30.1  inches  of  mercury. 


H.  =  total  heat  of  superheated  steam  (158.38  lb. 

pressure  and  125"  superheat) . =  1263.88 


(a)  F.  = 


H.  —  h,  1194.34—138.57  1055.77 


=  1.088 


Find  the  factor  of  evaporation  for:  (a)  steam  super¬ 
heated  182"  F.;  (b)  dry  superheated  steam;  and  (c)  5%  wet 
steam. 


(b)  F.  = 


h,-l-XLj— h,  334.7-l-.90X  859.6—138.57  969.13 


=  .999  (where  X  =  quality  of  steam) 


Solution.  .  =  -SSS  (where  X  =  qu 

30.10  X  H.  —  h,  1263.88—138.57  1125.31 

- = - or  X  =  14.78  lb.  per  sq.  in.  atmospleric  read-  (c)  F.  = - = - = _ 

29.92  14.696  ing  of  day.  970.4  970.4  970.4 


=  1.159 


Gage  reading . =  179.7  pounds 

Atmospheric  pressure  . =  14.78  pounds 


.*.  Abs.  pressure  of  boiler . =  194.48  pounds 

From  Steam  Tables: 

h,  =  heat  of  liquid  at  absolute  boiler  pressure..  =  352.45 
L,  =  latent  heat  of  evaporation  at  absolute  boiler 

pressure  . =  845.2 

H,  =  total  heat  of  steam  at  absolute  pressure...  =  1197.65 

h,  =  heat  of  liquid  at  temperature  of  entering 

feed  water . =  91.3 

H.  =  total  heat  of  superheated  steam  <194.48  lb. 

pressure  and  182"  superheat) . . .  =  1297.99 


Problem  No.  3 — What  is  the  weight  of  equivalent  w’ater 
evaporated  to  dry  steam  from  and  at  212"  F.,  if  the  total 
weight  of  water  actually  evaporated  is  53,688  lbs.  and  the 
factor  of  evaporation  is  1.193? 


Solution. 

Weight  of  equivalent  water  evaporated  to  dry  steam 
from  and  at  212"  F.  =  53688  X  1.193  =  64,150 


Problem  No.  4 — The  equivalent  evaporation  of  a  boiler 
under  test  is  5940  lbs.  of  water  per  hour,  and  the  total  heating 
surface  of  the  boiler  is  found  to  be  2031  sq.  ft. 

W'hat  is  the  average  equivalent  evaporation  per  sq.  ft. 
of  water  heating  surface  per  hour? 


A.  =  quality  of  steam 


H.  — h,  1297.99  —  91.3  1206.69 


(a)  F.  = 


H,  —  h,  1197.65  —  91.3  1106.35 


Solution. 

The  average  equivalent  evaporation  per  sq.  ft.  of  water 
heating  surface  per  hour  is  evidently 
5940 

-  =  2.93 

2031 


(b)  F.  = 


h,-l-XL,— h,  352.45-I-.95X845.2— 91.3 


Problem  No.  5— The  equivalent  evaporation  of  a  boiler 
under  test  is  found  to  be  5940  lb.  of  water  per  hour. 

What  is  the  boiler  horsepower  of  the  boiler? 


(c)  F,  = 


1065.25 


Solution. 

By  definition 

5940 

Bl.  H.  P.  =  -  =  172.2 

34.5 
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NECESSITY  OF  TRADE-MARK  REGISTRATION  ABROAD 


(The  general  discussion  of  a  national  trade  mark  has  brought  many  questions  of  trade  mark 
difficuleies  in  foreign  countries  to  the  fore.  The  following  is  a  timel}'  discussion  of  why  every 
manufacturer  should  be  familiar  with  the  trade  mark  regulations  of  other  countries,  whether  he 
is  now  a  foreign  exporter  or  not  —  but  particularly  so  if  he  possesses  agencies  abroad.— The 
Editor.) 

Registration  Granted  to  First  Applicant 
The  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of  unau¬ 
thorized  applications  for  the  registration  of  Amer¬ 
ican  trade-marks  abroad  calls  for  an  emphatic 
reminder  of  the  necessity  of  early  registration  of 
valuable  trade-marks,  especially  in 
countries  where  the  ownership  of  marks  4s  based 
upon  registration, 


porters  with  agents  of  enemy  nationality.  The 
placing  of  the  name  of  the  agent  on  the  Enemy  Trad¬ 
ing  List  has  resulted  in  a  suspension  of  shipments  to 
the  former  agent,  while  the  control  of  the  trade¬ 
mark  through  registration  in  the  name  of  the  agent 
those  foreign  has  prevented  shipment  from  being  made  to  any 
others  except  under  a  different  mark.  It  is  hoped 
The  countries  of  Latin  America  that  some  relief  from  this  difficulty  may  be  obtained 
have  furnished  a  particularly  profitable  field  for  the  through  a  modification  of  the  procedure  for  the  can- 
registration  of  trade-marks  for  speculative  puiposes  cellation  of  unauthorized  registrations,  but  in  the 
as  most  of  those  countries  grant  the  exclusive  right  meantime  no  shipments  of  the  trade-marked  goods 
to  use  a  mark  to  the  first  applicant  without  regard  can  be  made  to  countries  where  firms  of  enemy 
to  its  prior  use  by  another.  Nearly  every  issue  of  nationality  control  the  trade-mark, 
the  official  bulletins  of  some  Latin-American  coun-  14.-  e  ^  *  ,1- 

tries  contain  applications  for  trade-mark  registra-  Difficulties  of  Government  Action 

tion  that  are  evidently  fraudulent  or  at  least  un-  ,  trade-mark  registration 

authorized.  The  names  of  automobiles,  motor  trucks,  published  in  the  ^ficial  gazettes  of  the  countries 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  and  other  articles  the  where  the  most  difficulties  h^e  been  experienced  are 
sale  of  which  depends  largely  upon  advertising  and  ^auiined  regularly  in  the  Bureau  of  Forei^  and 
good  will  have  been  particularly  subject  to  misappro-  Domestic  Commerce  in  order,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
priation,  and  recently  a  single  firm  applied  for  this  discover  unauthorized  attempts  to  appropriate  Amer- 
registration  of  the  trade-marks  of  six  among  the  trade-marks,  and  the  interested  persons  are 

best-known  American  cars.  If  registration  had  been  notified.  Several  hundred  of  such  notices  have  been 
granted,  it  would  have  been  practically  equivalent  recent  months,  and  in  some  cases  the 

to  the  acquisition  of  an  exclusive  agency  for  the  i‘i&htful  owners  have  been  enabled  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  each  of  these  six  cars  in  one  of  the  their  marks.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 

most  important  foreign  markets  for  automobiles  identify  many  of  the  marks  examined,  and  fre- 
unless  the  manufacturers  were  willing  to  adopt  a  Quently  the  owner  of  the  mark  can  not  be  located, 
new  trade-mark  for  that  particular  market.  The  time  that  necessarily  elapses  before  the  publica- 

In  another  case  the  designation  “Ford  Aiperican  fions  are  received  from  the  more  remote  countries 
Products”  was  sought  to  be  registered  in  a  South  iii^®  Argentina  is  often  sufficient  for  the  local  appli- 
American  countr^'^  for  all  classes  of  goods.  The  effect  cant  to  complete  registration  before  any  opposition 
of  this  registration  would  probably  have  been  to  brought. 

give  to  the  local  registrant  absolute  control  over  the  The  only  safe  course  to  follow  is  to  register 
use  of  the  word  “Ford”  on  all  goods  sold  in  that  trade-marks  promptly  in  the  name  of  the  manufac- 
country.  This  latter  case  is  illustrative  of  the  diffi-  turer  in  countries  where  any  considerable  business  is 
culties  that  may  arise  when  a  trade-mark  used  in  carried  on  or  anticipated.  Even  if  exportation  at 
the  United  States  by  various  manufacturers  for  dif-  present  time  is  limited  by  war  conditions,  the 
ferent  classes  of  goods  is  registered  abroad  in  such  a  registration  of  the  mark  abroad  may  well  be  re¬ 
way  as  to  cover  several  of  these  classes.  Even  if  the  garded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  steps  of  prepara- 
mark  is  registered  in  good  faith  by  one  entitled  to  its  trade  after  the  war.  It  is  perhaps  of  even 

use,  the  form  of  registration  may  nevertheless  pre-  greater  importance  now  than  under  normal  condi- 
vent  the  use  of  the  mark  on  a  distinct  kind  of  goods  tions  in  view  of  the  reported  activity  of  enemy 
by  another  manufactui*er  except  with  the  consent  agents  and  others  in  appropriating  American  trade- 
of  the  prior  registrant.  marks.  The  expense  of  registration  usually  repre- 

^  -11.7  1?*  sents  only  a  reasonable  outlay  for  the  protection  of 

Dangers  of  Registration  in  Name  of  Agent  jg  suggested  that  any  article  which 

A  somewhat  different  but  none  the  less  embar-  jg  worth  advertising  abroad  is  worth  protecting  by 
rassing  situation  may  be  presented  when  a  mark  is  i^eans  of  trade-mark  registration, 
registered  in  the  name  of  the  local  agent  of  the 

American  manufacturer  or  exporter.  As  long  as  the  Information  Available 

exclusive  agency  continues  there  are  usually  no  diffi-  In  this  connection  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
culties,  but  should  the  principal  desire  to  make  a  Domestic  Commerce  places  at  the  disposal  of  those 
change  in  the  agency  arrangements  he  may  find  that  who  are  interested  its  files  of  material  regarding  the 
the  agent  has  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  impor-  registration  and  protection  of  trade-marks  and  pat- 
tation  of  the  trade-marked  goods  except  when  con-  ents  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  will  be  glad  to 
signed  to  him  or  under  such  terms  as  he  may  dictate,  answer  inquiries  on  the  subject.  A  pamphlet  surn- 
This  danger  has  been  further  emphasized  since  the  marizing  the  procedure  for  registration  in  Latin 
outbreak  of  the  war  by  the  experience  of  some  ex-  American  countries  has  been  issued  as  Tariff  Series 
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of  attorneys  engaged  in  trade-mark  practice  in  Latin 
America  and  elsewhere  can  also  be  furnished,  but  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  no  responsibility  is  thereby 
assumed  and  that  the  furnishing  of  these  names  is 
not  intended  as  a  recommendation  of  the  attorneys 
listed.  Unless  a  company  is  represented  abroad  by 
agents  of  unquestionable  competency  it  is  generally 
preferable  to  have  the  entire  business  handled  by  an 
experienced  attorney  in  the  United  States  who  has 
connections  in  foreign  countries. 

Progress  of  International  Bureau 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  toward  the  immediate 
establishment  of  the  International  Bureau  for  Trade- 
Mark  Registration  at  Habana.  An  attorney  of  emi¬ 
nent  qualifications  and  wide  experience  in  trade¬ 
mark  and  patent  matters  has  been  appointed  director 
of  the  new  bureau.  On  March  14,  1918,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Cuba  transmitted  to  the  National  Congress 
a  message  reviewing  the  action  taken  and  requesting 
the  appropriation  of  $10,000  as  the  contribution  of 
the  Cuban  Government  toward  the  initial  expenses 
of  the  bureau.  The  expenses  are  to  be  Borne  by  the 
various  Governments  in  the  same  proportion  as  that 
established  for  the  Pan  American  Union  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  bureau  will  soon  be 
sufficiently  organized  to  accept  applications  for  the 
international  registration  of  marks,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  even  now  some  applications  are  being  for¬ 
warded.  No  advantage  is  likely  to  be  obtained  by 
such  action,  however,  and  the  receipt  of  applications 
at  the  present  time  might  prove  an  embarrassment 
and  delay  the  formal  opening  of  the  bureau.  When 
the  necessary  arrangements  have  been  completed 
the  payment  of  a  single  fee  of  $50  will  secure  regis¬ 
tration  for  a  trade-mark  in  all  of  the  countries  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  bureau,  including  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicara¬ 
gua,  and  Panama,  and  such  others  as  may  later  be 
added,  as  well  as  in  the  countries  of  South  America 
when  the  second  bureau  shall  have  been  established 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

NEW  IDEAS  FROM  THE  WEST 

BY  H.  G.  PROST  AND  WM.  K.  WHITE 
Variable  Speed  Mechanism 

Patent  No.  1,267,619,  issued  to  James  Arnott  of  Oakland, 
California,  shows  a  novel  and  meritorious  variable  speed 
mechanism.  The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  transmitting  power  from  a  driving  shaft 


to  a  driven  shaft  at  variable  speeds  without  interrupting  the 
transmission  of  power  from  one  shaft  to  the  other.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a  composite  gear  composed  of  cylin¬ 
drical  gears  and  connecting  spiral  gears,  the  cylindrical  gears 
being  of  successively  increasing  diameter  and  the  spiral  gears 
progressing  from  the  surface  of  one  cylindrical  gear  to  the 
surface  of  the  adjacent  cylindrical  gear.  Power  is  imparted 


to  the  composite  gear  from  a  sliding  gear  engaging  the  cylin¬ 
drical  and  spiral  gears  of  the  composite  gear,  and  means  are 
provided  for  .sliding  the  sliding  gear  in  time  with  the  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  spiral  so  that  the  sliding  gear  always  remain.^ 
in  mesh  with  the  gears  of  the  composite  gear.  The  sliding 
gear  is  moved  longitudinally  of  the  composite  gear  by  a  cam 
having  a  groove  in  its  surface  which  is  so  shaped  that  the 
sliding  gear  moves  in  time  with  the  progression  of  the  spiral. 
Means  are  also  provided  for  reversing  the  direction  of  rota¬ 
tion  of  the  driven  shaft  so  that  the  composite  gear  may  be 
used  to  vary  speed  either  in  the  forward  or  in  the  backward 
direction.  This  mechanism  permits  the  shifting  of  gears  with¬ 
out  removing  the  gears  from  mesh  with  each  other  and 
causes  a  continuous  application  of  power  to  the  driven  shaft 
during  the  time  that  the  gears  are  being  shifted. 

Rivet  Holding  Tool 

Patent  No.  1,267,573,  issued  to  George  S.  Monson  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  shows  a  novel  rivet  holding  tool  or 
dolly.  This  tool  consists  of  a  bar  slidable  within  a  sleeve,  and 


having  a  toggle  joint  connected  at  one  end  to  the  bar  and 
at  the  other  end  to  the  sleeve,  so  that  movement  of  the  toggle 
causes  the  bar  to  telescope  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  into 
the  sleeve,  thereby  varying  the  length  of  the  tool.  In  opera¬ 
tion  the  rear  end  of  the  tool  is  placed  against  a  suitable  sup¬ 
port  and  the  front  end  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  rivet  and 
then  the  handle  on  the  toggle  is  pulled  back  to  cause  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  tool  with  the  result  that  the  tool  presses  firmly 
against  the  head  of  the  rivet  and  holds  it  tightly  in  place 
during  the  time  that  the  riveter  is  upsetting  the  other  end 
thereof. 

Concrete  Ship 

Patent  No.  1,267,680,  issued  to  Alan  MacDonald  of  San 
F'rancisco,  California,  and  assigned  to  San  Francisco  Ship 
Building  Company,  shows  a  new’  form  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  reinforcement  in  concrete  ships.  In  accordance  with  this 
invention,  the  concrete  side  walls  of  the  ship  have  imbedded 


within  them  a  plurality  of  obliquely  disposed  metallic  bars 
crossing  each  other  and  having  continuations  which  extend 
into  and  are  imbedded  in  the  concrete  deck  and  the  concrete 
bottom  of  the  ship. 

Oil  Burner 

Patent  No.  1,268,587,  issued  to  Paul  R.  H.  Lenz  of  Los 
Angeles,  California,  shows  a  new  form  of  oil  burner.  This 
burner  consists  of  two  parallel  burner  tubes  each  having 
a  suitable  number  of  orifices.  Arranged  below’  the  burner 
tubes  is  a  mixing  chamber  having  horizontal  parts  terminat¬ 
ing  in  an  open  end  and  having  a  vertical  part  which  has  open¬ 
ings  communicating  with  the  burner  tube.  The  vertical  part 
of  the  mixing  chamber  is  provided  w’ith  circular  recesses  near 
the  communicating  opening.  The  burner  tubes  are  closed 
on  one  end  and  the  other  end  is  provided  with  a  flange  fitting 
into  the  circular  recesses  of  the  mixing  chamber,  and  means 
are  provided  for  holding  the  burner  tubes  engaged  w’ithin  the 
recesses  of  the  mixing  chamber  with  the  orifices  in  the  burner 
tube  in  the  desired  position. 
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I  SPARKS  —  Current  Facts,  Figures  and  Fancy  | 

fel  ■  it -  if~  i<  --  =at=J:^.  - M  -  rum - llJB 

(An  electrical  kitchen  aboard  a  trolley  car  is  in  use  in  England — in  Germany  they  are  furnish¬ 
ing  their  road  vehicles  with  extra  wheels  to  be  used  on  the  railroad  tracks.  Several  new 
developments  in  the  electrical  line,  as  well  as  ingenious  applications  and  bits  of  interesting 
history  are  here  reported. — ^The  Editor.) 


Prof.  Arthur  Kom,  a  (German  electrical  expert, 
is  said  to  have  invented  a  system  permitting  sending 
of  photographs  by  long  submarine  cables.  Korn  was 
also  the  inventor  of  the  system  for  transmitting 
photographs  by  land  wires. 

*  *  * 

Submarines  can  be  detected  ten  thousand  yards 
or  more  from  shore  by  an  electrical  searchlight. 
There  are  cases  on  record  where  ships  have  been 
spotted  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  These  figures 
are  based  on  a  sixty  inch  mirror  and  a  twenty-thou¬ 
sand-watt  arc  and  are  said  to  be  accurate. 

«  *  * 

There  are  metals  used  in  electrical  arts  that  are 
more  valuable  than  gold.  Some  of  these  are  plat¬ 
inum,  iridium  and  palladium.  Because  of  their  diffi¬ 
cult  solubility,  their  fusibility  only  at  very  high 
temperatures,  and  their  extreme  hardness,  they  are 
especially  suitable  for  use  in  the  chemical  and  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturing  industries. 

*  •  * 

As  part  of  the  conservation  program,  they  are 
limiting  the  amount  of  supplies  that  a  ship  may 
carry.  A  tramp  ship  will  ordinarily  need  about  100 
spare  bulbs  and  an  extra  supply  of  electrical  wire 
and  other  supplies.  A  passenger  steamer  will  require 
more  bulbs  and  wire  than  a  tramp  steamer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  amount  of  passenger 
accommodation. 

♦  *  ♦  * 

An  average  of  1,100,000,000  feet  of  spruce  lum¬ 
ber  has  been  produced  in  the  entire  United  States 
per  year  for  the  last  ten  years.  Of  this,  one-fourth 
has  been  produced  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  This 
year  there  is  being  produced  in  these  two  states 
alone  more  spruce  lumber  than  the  entire  United 
States  produced  last  year,  and  next  year  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  nearly  twice  as  much. 

*  *  * 

People  of  Halifax,  England,  have  the  pleasure  of 
eating  while  in  transit  these  days,  as  they  have  trav¬ 
eling  kitchens.  These  kitchens  are  fitted  up  with 
ovens  and  cookers  served  with  electricity  from  over¬ 
head  wires.  The  food  is  prepared  at  the  central 
kitchen  in  the  town,  and  cooked  in  the  car  while  it 
is  journeying  to  its  destination.  At  the  present  time 
the  national  kitchens  in  Halifax  are  serving  no  less 
than  6,000  portions  per  week. 

*  *  * 

A  woman’s  thimble  is  said  to  have  been  the 
means  of  suggesting  the  first  gas  burner.  The  in¬ 
ventor  first  burned  the  gas  simply  as  a  flame  from 
the  end  of  a  pipe.  One  day  in  trying  to  stop  the 


illumination  he  seized  his  wife’s  thimble  and  thrust 
it  over  the  light.  There  was  still  a  very  strong  odor 
of  gas,  however,  and  upon  further  investigation  he 
found  that  the  thimble  was  full  of  holes  through 
which  tiny  jets  of  flame  appeared,  making  a  much 
brighter  light. 

*  *  * 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Niagara  Falls 
once  ran  dry.  It  was  on  the  early  morning  of  March 
31,  1848,  and  the  falls  continued  dry  until  early  the 
following  morning.  This  was  caused  by  the  unusual 
thickness  of  ice  formed  on  Lake  Erie  at  the  time  of 
the  Spring  break-up  when  ice  floes  piled  on  top  of 
one  another  into  huge  walls  and  then  were  driven 
into  the  Niagara  river  with  such  a  force  that  they 
formed  a  dam,  stopping  the  flow  of  water  until  the 
pressure  from  the  lake  broke  it  down. 

*  *  * 

How  a  baby  is  to  get  fresh  air  several  hours  a 
day,  when  living  in  an  apartment,  is  solved,  according 
to  Popular  Science  Monthly  by  attaching  a  standard 
transmitter  over  the  head  of  the  baby’s  crib  on  the 
roof,  and  placing  a  receiver  down  stairs  in  the  apart¬ 
ment.  The  two  can  be  connected  with  a  bell  wire 
operated  on  two  dry  cells.  In  order  to  save  the  bat¬ 
teries,  a  push  button  may  be  located  in  the  circuit 
by  the  receiver.  Now,  all  mother  has  to  do  is  to  push 
the  button  and  listen  into  the  receiver  to  tell  whether 
the  baby  is  crying  or  not. 

*  *  * 

Word  from  London  that  a  British,  yard  has 
launched  an  electrically-welded  steel  ship  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  first  American  vessel  of  the 
same  ts^pe  will  soon  be  started  at  Newark,  N.  J.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  time  of  construction  will  be  cut 
30  per  cent  when  the  method  is  developed  fully,  as 
no  rivets  will  be  required.  Plates  for  the  ship  will 
be  hung  together  by  an  electrical  “spot  welder,’’  and 
then  the  real  welding  will  begin,  the  electric  flame 
melting  the  plates  together  along  the  seams  until  the 
hull  is  complete. 

*  *  * 

In  (Germany  they  have  adapted  ordinary  road 
vehicles  so  that  they  may  run  on  tramcar  rail^  or 
ordinary  roads.  Each  of  the  main  axles  of  a  road 
vehicle  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  auxiliary  axles 
with  small  running  wheels.  The  auxiliary  axles  are 
situated  on  either  side  of  the  main  axle  to  which 
they  are  bracketed  by  swivelling  arms.  When  run¬ 
ning  on  roads  all  four  auxiliaries  are  raised  from  the 
ground,  but  when  it  is  required  to  run  on  rails  they 
are  let  down  by  operating  a  crank  handle  connected 
by  chain,  and  the  load  is  partially  transferred  to  the 
auxiliary  Wheels. 
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count  of  the  illness  of  his  uncle,  and  expects  to  be  gone  some 
little  time, 

F.  J.  Zorn,  manager  Seattle  office^  Pacific  States  Electric 
Company,  attended  the  quarterly  convention  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  section  of  the  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers  August  22,  23 
and  24  at  Del  Monte,  California. 

Captain  George  H.  Canfield,  formerly  of  the  land  depaH- 
ment  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  major  of  the  second  battalion,  316th  Engineers,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Camp  Lewis,  Washington. 

Thomas  F.  Millard,  a  former  San  Francisco  newspaper 
man,  passed  through  the  Pacific  Coast  recently  enroute  to 
Shanghai.  Mr.  Millard  is  editor  of  Millard’s  Review,  also 
part  owner  of  the  China  Press  of  Shanghai 

H.  Foster  Bain,  formerly  editor  of  the  Mining  and  Sci¬ 
entific  Press,  now  assistant  director  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  Dr.  D.  A.  Lyon,  supervisor  of  stations,  were  recent 
visitors  at  the  San  Francisco  station  of  the  Bureau. 

Harry  Choynski,  vice-president  of  the  Anglo  London 
Paris  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  writer  on  international 
banking  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  an¬ 
nounces  that  his  name  has  been  legally  changed  to  Harry  Coe. 

J.  G.  Van  Schoick  of  the  staff  of  the  Technical  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity,  is  the 
latest  contribution  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  to  national 
service.  Mr.  Van  Schoick  is  now  at  Camp  Lewis  preparatory 
to  leaving  for  France. 

Captain  Charles  Grunsky  of  the  Fifth  United  States 
Engineers  is  now  in  France.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Captain  Grunsky  was  formerly  on  the  Engineering  staff  of 


Major  George  Francis  Sever,  who  now  has  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  San  Francisco,  is  gathering  important  data  on 

t  power  supply  in  the  West.  He  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  En¬ 
gineers  and  is  a  Fellow  of  that  organ¬ 
ization,  and  has  occupied  the  offices 
of  manager  and  vice-president.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  En¬ 
gineering  Education,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Electric  Railway  Association. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Lighting  Commission  of  New  York  City,  appointed  by 
Mayor  McClellan  in  1905  and  ’06,  to  make  a  report  on  the 
possibility  of  establishing  municipal  light  and  power  plants 
for  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Jury  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904  to  recommend  awards  to  the 
exhibitors  in  the  electrical  section.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  many  committees  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  and  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Code  of 
Principles  of  Professional  Conduct.  Major  Sever  has  acted  as 
a  consultant  and  adviser  for  many  municipalities  and  public 
service  and  other  corporations  on  matters  relating  to  engi¬ 
neering  rates.  For  years  Major  Sever  held  the  chair  of  elec¬ 
trical  engineering  at  Columbia  University.  We  welcome  his 
helpful  presence  among  us.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  engi¬ 
neers  and  men  of  the  industry  generally  are  ready  to  do 
anything  within  their  power  to  forward  his  investigations. 

W.  S.  Berry,  sales  manager  Western  Electric  Company, 
has  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

George  B.  Ellis,  president  of  the  Union  Home  Telephone 
Company  of  Los  Angeles,  spent  several  days  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  recently. 

Luther  Gaston,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  now  commercial 
manager  of  Spokane  (Wash.)  Gas  &  Electric  Company.  He 
succeeded  Carl  Allenbach. 

James  B.  Olson,  who  has  long  had  experience  in  the 
insulated  wire  industry,  has  recently  become  associated  with 
The  Okonite  Company  of  New  York  City. 

F.  A.  Bauman  of  Portland,*  Ore.,  is  still  in  the  South, 
and  the  business  of  the  F.  A.  Bauman  Company  is  being  pro¬ 
ficiently  administered  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bauman. 

C.  G.  Allenbacher,  former  new  business  manager  of 
Spokane  Gas  &  Fuel  Company,  is  now  assistant  purchasing 
engineer  of  the  Doherty  organization  and  stationed  in  New 
York. 

P.  H.  AflFolter  of  the  Garland-Affolter  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany  has  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  to  the  Ea.st- 
em  manufacturers  represented  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  his 
firm. 

J.  Paulding  Edwards,  formerly  chief  engineer  for  the 
Northern  Electric  Company,  is  now  a  major  in  the  Aviation 
Section  stationed  at  the  Aviation  Repair  Depot  at  Dallas, 
Texas. 

J.  H.  Fenton  of  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  has  recently  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Industrial  Division  of  that  office, 
which  includes  jurisdiction  over  the  Tucson  and  El  Paso 
offices.  . 

Frank  C.  Green,  electrical  man  of  Portland,  Ore.,  is  at 
present  at  Medford,  Oregon,  having  been  called  there  on  ac¬ 


California  Railroad 
Commission.  Captain  C. 
E.  Grunsky,  Jr.,  of  the 
115th  Engineers,  cousin 
of  Charles,  en  route 
for  overseas  service  and 
is  reported  as  safely  ar- 
rived  at  a  European  port 
C.  E.  Grunsky,  Jr.,  son 
of  C.  E.  Grunsky,  the 
~  noted  consulting  engi- 
neer  of  San  Francisco, 
was  formerly  secretary 
.  t  of  the  San  Francisco 

Engineers’  Club  and 
prominent  in  engineering  circles  generally,  especially  among 
mining  engineers,  as  mining  engineering  is  his  specialty.  To¬ 
gether  with  his  father,  he  has  contributed  valuable  writings 
on  rate  fixing  problems  to  the  technical  press.  Several  of  these 
articles  have  been  widely  read  through  the  columns  of  the 
Journal  of  Electricity.  There  are  in  all  five  Grunsky  cousins 
in  the  service,  four  of  whom  are  in  engineering  regiments. 
Such  contributions  as  this  bespeak  the  splendid  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  loyalty  that  pervades  the  West. 
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Wm.  C.  Morrell,  formerly  with  the  Graham-Reynolds 
Electric  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  in  the  service  for 

some  time  and  is  now  “Over 
There,”  rejoicing  in  the  ad- 
dress  “Chauffeur  Wm.  C. 
Morrell,  Battalion  Headquar¬ 
ters,  115th  Field  Signal  Bat¬ 
talion,  A.  E.  F.  Via  New 
York.”  During  his  days  as  a 
salesman.  Chauffeur  Morrell 
was  well  known  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  having  made  a 
success  of  his  work  and  had 
gained  a  large  circle  of 
friends  in  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try.  The  Journal  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  is  glad  from  time  to 
time  to  be  able  to  announce 
the  whereabouts  of  electrical 
men  who  are  now  in  the  service  and  welcomes  word  from 
them.selves  or  friends  as  to  their  welfare. 

R.  J.  Sheets,  manager  of  the  Link  River  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  of  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon,  is  a  recent  San  Francisco 
visitor.  Mr.  Sheets  is  doing  considerable  electrical  contract¬ 
ing  work  for  several  of  the  important  saw  mill  establishments 
that  are  being  installed  in  his  district. 

P.  F.  Apfel,  president  of  the  Electric  Sales  Corporation, 
headquarters  Henry  Building,  Seattle,  has  returned  from 
Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  established  a  factory  for  the 
manufacture  of  Apfel’s  System  of  Electric  Heating  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  Canadian  patent. 

A.  B.  Domonoske,  formerly  instructor  in  mechanical 
engineering  at  the  University  of  California,  has  again  under¬ 
taken  an  instructorship  at  the  State  University  after  several 
years  absence  in  practical  work  with  the  Holt  Manufacturing 
Company  and  other  institutions  of  similar  nature. 

J.  M.  Wadsworth,  petroleum  engineer  of  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines,  has  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  short 
trip  through  the  mid-continent  oil  fields.  Mr.  Wadsworth  has 
recently  contributed  helpful  rules  on  fuel  oil  saving  for  the 
use  of  the  Federal  Fuel  Administration  of  California. 

R.  T.  Stafford,  Northwest  district  manager  for  Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  with  headquarters  at 
Seattle,  has  returned  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  was 
in  conference  with  the  War  Industries  Board.  While  away 
he  also  visited  the  plant  of  the  company  in  Milwaukee. 

M.  S.  Orrick  has  resigned  as  assistant  sales  manager  of 
the  Western  Electric  Company  at  San  Francisco  in  order  to 
go  into  the  wholesale  paint  business  at  Oakland,  Cal.  He 
has  been  succeeded  by  Leslie  J.  Brown,  formerly  Sunbeam 
lamp  sales  representative  with  the  Western  Electric  Company. 

H.  E.  Sanderson,  western  manager  of  the  Bryant  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  has  returned  to  San  Francisco  after  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  business  trip  to  Los  Angeles.  He  reports 
business  a  little  dull  among  the  ordinary  field  of  electrical 
contracting  but  exceptionally  brisk  in  the  ship  building  in¬ 
dustry. 

Eugene  S.  Zack,  one  of  Russia’s  foremost  mechanical 
engineers,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  San  Francisco.  Zack  is 
one  of  the  thirteen  engineers  who  came  to  the  United  States 
about  two  years  ago  to  study  American  highways  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  Zack  spent  about  one  year  in  the  East. 
He  left  New  York  in  an  automobile  May  26th  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  July  30th. 

Chuzo  Mori,  a  civil  engineer  in  the  department  of  Com¬ 
munications  of  the  Japanese  Government,  is  a  recent  San 
Francisco  visitor.  Mr.  Mori  is  making  a  study  of  the  hydro¬ 


electric  power  situation  in  the  United  States  and  will  spend 
about  a  year  visiting  different  power  centers  in  this  country. 
He  is  accompanied  by  Tamotu  Aoki,  assistant  professor  of 
the  college  of  engineering  at  the  Imperial  University,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Lieutenant  Emmet  N.  Britton,  of  Headquarters  Com¬ 
pany,  363d  Infantry,  has  been  selected  from  his  regpment  as 
one  of  an  advance  guard  of  “liaison”  oflicers  to  proceed  to 
France  ahead  of  the  Ninety-first  Division.  A  similar  honor 
was  conferred  upon  Second  Lieutenant  Richard  H.  Stevenson, 
316th  Field  Battalion,  Signal  Corps.  Lieutenant  Stevenson 
is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  P.  M.  Downing.  He  enlisted  first  in  “The 
Grizzlies,”  but  afterward  changed  to  the  Signal  Corps. 

Lieutenant  Walter  D.  Sultan,  formerly  with  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company,  writes  from  Fort  Sill  that  he  has 
been  assign^ed  to  the  Engineering  Section  of  the  Aviation 
Corps,  after  receiving  special  training  at  schools  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Mr. 
Sultan  is  very  enthusiastic  about  his  new  work  and  his  many 
friends  will  be  interested  to  know  that  although  an  engineer 
officer  he  has  been  “up-in-the-air”  several  times. 

A.  D.  McMullen,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Cap- 
■  itol  Electric  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City,  has  resigned  to 
become  president  of  the  Motor  Mercantile  Company  of  that 
city.  Great  things  are  expected  of  this  enterprising  company 
under  Mr.  McMullen’s  able  business  direction.  While  the  com¬ 
pany  handles  exclusive  wholesale  automobile  accessories  and 
supplies,  it  will  also  handle  some  electric  supplies  such  as  the 
Edison  Mazda  lamp,  motors,  motor  generators  and  Tungar 
rectifiers. 

Captain  James  P.  Growdon,  of  Portland,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Northwestern  Electric  Company  of  that  city, 
is  now  stationed  at  the  western  front.  He  is  particularly 
mentioned  in  recent  dispatches  for  the  important  part  he 
played  in  enabling  a  certain  sector  of  the  American  forces 
to  cross  the  Vesle  river.  Together  with  Major  Francis  R. 
Newcombe,  he  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  river  in  advance  of 
other  engineers  and  to  have  felled  trees  into  the  stream  to 
assist  in  the  throwing  out  of  light  pontoons,  on  which  the 
soldiers  later  crossed. 

Alton  W.  Leonard,  president  of  the  Puget  Sound  Trac¬ 
tion  Light  &  Power  Company,  Seattle,  has  been  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  *  the  national  committee  of  War  Camp  Community 
Service.  The  appointment  was  made  through  Myron  T.  Her¬ 
rick,  chairman  of  the  national  board.  Mr.  Leonard  wired  his 
acceptance  at  once.  A  plan  is  now  under  consideration  to 
merge  the  war  camp  community  work  with  the  American 
Library,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  As  Leonard  is  chairman 
of  the  state  war  camp  community  board,  he  will  devote  his 
time  to  orgfanizing  a  state  executive  committee  under  the  new 
merger  plan  and  will  sit  at  conference  with  representatives  of 
the  other  agencies. 


OBITUARY 

Geo.  W.  Dickie,  well  known  in  engineering  circles,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
San  Mateo,  Cal.,  at  the  age  of  74.  Mr.  Dickie  was  for  thirty- 
two  years  manager  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  and  was  best 
known  at  one  time  as  the  “Builder  of  the  Oregon.”  He  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  the  great  revolving  dome  at  the  Lick 
Observatory,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  adoption  of 
triple  expansion  engines  in  ship  construction  and,  indeed, 
played  an  important  part  in  all  lines  of  advance  in  marine 
engineering  on  this  coast.  He  was  devoting  himself  to  gov¬ 
ernment  service  at  the  time  of  his  death,  being  employed  as 
chief  inspector  at  the  Moore  &  Scott  Shipbuilding  Yards, 
Oakland.  His  death  is  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 


Watch  for  an  unusually  interesting  editorial  announcement  in  our  next  issue.  The  entire  world  is  advancing 
by  strides  in  these  strenuous  days.  So  is  the  Journal  of  Electricity. 
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MEETING  NOTICES  FOR  ELECTRICAL  MEN 

(An  advance  notice  of  a  joint  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  the  postponement  of  another  con¬ 
vention,  and  the  formation  of  a  section  of  the  A.  1.  E.  E.  in  France  are  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  items  of  the  two  weeks  period.  In  view  of  the  close  association  of  British  Columbia 
interests  with  our  own,  the  proposed  aflBliation  with  the  Goodwin  movement  is  of  particular 
importance. — The  Editor.) 


Joint  Meeting  on  Fuel  Conservation 
There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Engineering  Soci¬ 
eties  of  the  bay  region  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  local  section  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  at  the  Engineers’  Club,  San  Francisco,  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept.  26th  at  7  o’clock.  The  subject  of  the  evening  will 
be  that  of  “Fuel  Conservation’’  and  will  consist  of  a  sym¬ 
posium  of  10-minute  papers  by  the  following  speakers,  each 
covering  their  particular  phase  of  the  subject: 

Albert  G.  Schwabacher,  Fuel  Administrator  for  Cali¬ 
fornia,  D.  M.  Folsom,  Pacific  Coast  Fuel  Oil  Administrator, 
John  A.  Britton,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  H.  G.  Butler,  power  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  northern  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  A.  H.  Markwart,  civil 
engineer,  W.  J.  Davis,  Pacific 
Coast  engineer  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Major  Geo. 

F.  Sever,  representative  of 
the  War  Industries  Board, 

P.  M.  Downing,  chief  engi- 
neer,  electrical  department. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  and  one  or  two  other 
speakers  who  will  handle  the 
subject  from  its  chemical 
standpoint. 

The  reading  of  the  sched¬ 
uled  papers  will  be  followed 
by  a  general  discussion,  but 
the  meeting  will  adjourn 
without  motion  at  9:45,  which 
will  permit  people  who  live 
outside  the  city  to  reach  their 
homes  at  a  reasonable  hour. 

A  large  attendance  is  looked 
for. 

Pacific  Coast  Gas  Association 
Convention  Postponed 
Prompted  by  the  patriotic 
principles  of  conservation  and 
economy,  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Gas 
Association  by  unanimous  vote  decided  that  there  would  be 
no  convention  in  September  at  Los  Angeles. 

Many  influential  members  had  suggested  to  the  officers 
that  there  were  several  reasons  why  the  1918  convention 
should  be  postponed. 

First:  That  on  the  Pacific  Coast  nothing  new  of  extraordinary 
importance  has  occurred  in  the  gas  industry  that  would  make  a  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  convention  i>articularly  detrimental  to  the  profession. 

Second:  That  the  shortage  of  man  power  requires  every  one  to 
be  at  his  post  of  duty  and  more  especially  is  this  felt  when  many  from 
any  one  company  are  absent  at  the  same  time. 

Third:  The  financial  condition  of  all  public  utilities  demands  econ¬ 
omies  that  would  prevent  them  assuming  the  burden  of  the  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  sending  men  to  the  convention. 

Fourth :  The  over-burdened  and  crowded  condition  of  the  railroads 
throughout  the  country  demands  that  all  should  cooi>erate  with  them  to 
the  extent  at  least  of  the  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  travel. 

Particular  interest  is  urged  in  the  “get-together  meet¬ 
ings’’  which  are  felt  to  be  more  or  less  local  in  character  and 
are  to  be  kept  up. 

A.  E.  F.  Section  of  A.  I.  E.  E.  Organized  by  Institute 
Members  in  France 

Early  in  May  a  cablegram  was  received  at  Institute 


Headquarters  from  Capt.  E.  H.  Martindale,  Engineer  R.  C., 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Institute,  now 
serving  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France, 
requesting  authority  to  organize  a  section  of  the  A.  I.  E.  E. 
among  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  the  formal  appli¬ 
cation  and  petition  required  under  the  constitution  to  follow 
by  mail. 

The  formal  approval  of  the  board  was  subsequently 
granted  at  its  meeting  held  in  Atlantic  City  on  June  26,  1918, 
the  papers  having  been  received  in  the  meantime  and  the 
petition  being  in  proper  form  and  complying  with  the  consti¬ 
tutional  requirements.  The  new  section  is  to  be  known  as 

the  A.  E.  F.  Section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineers. 

In  granting  the  petition 
there  was  a  general  under¬ 
standing  that  the  provisions 
which  apply  to  sections  in  the 
United  States,  with  reference 
to  territory  and  financial  sup¬ 
port,  cannot  be  strictly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  A.  E.  F.  Section, 
but  that  these  are  details 
which  must  be  dealt  with  as 
the  section  may  develop. 

Canadian  Affiliation  with 
Goodwin  Movement 
The  Cleveland  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of 
Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers,  held  July  17th,  was 
attended  by  several  Canadian 
delegates  who  returned  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  Goodwin  Plan. 
The  Toronto  association  has 
been  in  correspondence  with 
the  British  Columbia  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Electrical  Contractors 
and  Dealers  for  some  time, 
having  in  mind  the  possible 
Canadian  affiliation  with  the 
National  Association  of  the 
United  States,  involving,  of  course,  an  adaptation  of  the 
Goodwin  plan  to  Canadian  conditions. 

During  the  convention  amendments  were  adopted  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  fourth,  and  Canadian,  division.  This  Canadian 
division  will  be  a  unit  and  at  the  same  time  an  integral  part 
of  the  National  Association.  The  British  Columbia  organiza¬ 
tion  has  expressed  its  approval  and  the  question  of  national 
affiliation  will  be  taken  up  at  the  coming  convention  scheduled 
for  Sept.  13th. 

The  National  executive  committee  have  accepted  a  Cana¬ 
dian  invitation  to  hold  their  quarterly  meeting  in  Toronto, 
October  14-15-16.  The  big  event  will  be  a  banquet  Monday 
evening,  October  14,  to  which  representatives  from  all 
branches  of  the  electrical  industry  are  cordially  invited  to 
hear  a  paper  on  the  Goodwin  plan  and  to  see  it  started  in 
Canada. 

The  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  willingly  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  this  campaign  to  reach  the  electrical  contractors  and 
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J.  H.  ROSSETER 


A  bailder  of  lony  standing  in  the  Wcat— one  Allinc  the 
triple  position  of  manaser  of  the  San  Francisco  honac  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  rice-president  and  manaser  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamahip  Company  and  president  of  the  Sperry 
Flonr  Company,  has  been  selected  by  the  United  States 
Bhippinc  Board  to  be  Director  of  Operations  of  the  national 
Emergency  Shippins  Corporation.  To  J.  H.  Rosseter,  the 
new  appointee,  this  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity  is 
dedicated  in  the  full  assurance  that  his  well  knowh,  able 
and  effectire  work  will  soon  prore  another  triumph  in  the 
cause  of  democracy  and  the  present  world  struggle  for  the 
liberties  of  free  peoples. 
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dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  During  Sep¬ 
tember  it  is  expected  that  the  Ontario  Association  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  and  Dealers  will  be  formed  and  the  con¬ 
tractor-dealers  on  October  14-15  will  be  griven  an  opportunity 
of  taking  their  place  in  the  Canadian  movement. 


The  Foreign  Trade  Club  of  San  Francisco 


A  committee  appointed  to  formulate  club  policies  rec¬ 
ommends  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  high  class,  semi- 
technical  lectures,  to  be  delivered  by  the  best  obtainable  tal¬ 
ent,  at  the  usual  Wdnesday  evening  meetings,  immediately 
following  a  short  business  session.  An  invited  speaker  may 
also  take  part  of  the  program. 

The  course  contemplated  could  possibly  be  completed  in 
from  six  to  eight  months  and  will  undoubtedly  eventually  be 
the  foundation  for  a  College  of  Foreign  Commerce  to  be  later 
established,  probably  through  the  efforts  of  the  University  of 
California. 

The  studies  listed  below  are  not  in  chronological  se¬ 
quence  and  are  subject  to  correction  as  to  heading  and 


scope: 

Analysis  of  markets. 

Products  of  the  country. 

Import  requirements  of  the  people. 
Trade  routes. 

Standards  and  prices  of  imports. 
Present  and  ordinary  sources  of 
supply. 

Advertising  mediums. 

Commercial  or  trade  orgraniuitions. 
Methods  of  distribution. 
Establishing  of  agencies. 

Monetary  and  banking  systems. 
Basis  of  credits. 

Transportation  systems  and  tariffs. 
Geography. 


Commercial  law, — terms  and  meth¬ 
ods. 

Laws  regulating  foreign  business 
firms. 

Current  political  history. 

Ethnological  and  psych  ological 
study  of  the  peoples. 

Tropical  hygiene. 

Industrial  and  customs  regulations. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  practice. 

Maritime  and  international  law. 

Marine  insurance. 

Shipping,  which  would  include  bills 
of  lading,  proper  packing,  mark¬ 
ing  and  kindred  subjects. 


The  foregoing  apply  to  each  group  of  world  markets. 


A.  1.  E.  E.  Directors’  Meeting 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  administrative  year  beginning  on  August  1,  1918, 
was  held  at  Institute  headquarters.  New  York,  on  Tuesday, 
August  23,  1918,  at  3  p.m. 

President  Adams  announced  the  appointment  of  the 
committees  for  the  administrative  year.  The  chairmen  of  the 
committees  appointed  are  as  follows: 

Finance,  N.  A.  Carle,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Meetings  and  Papers,  W.  I. 
Slichter,  New  York  ;  Ekliting,  Henry  H.  Noi^s,  New  York  ;  Safety  Codes, 
Farley  Osgood,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Board  of  Ehcaminers,  F.  L.  Rhodes,  New 
York :  Sections,  W.  A.  Hall,  Lynn,  Maas. ;  Situdent  Branches,  C.  Francis 


Harding,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  Membership,  H.  A.  Pratt,  New  York ;  Public 
Policy,  Calvert  Townley,  New  York  ;  Headquarters,  N.  A.  Carle,  Newark, 
N.  J. :  Electrical  Engineering  Service,  Wm.  A.  Del  Mar,  New  York  ;  Code 
of  Principles  of  Professional  Conduct,  George  F.  Sever.  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Standards,  L.  T.  Robinson,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. :  Power  Stations,  Philip 
Torchio,  New  York  ;  Transmission  and  Distribution,  L.  E.  Imlay,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Traction  and  Transportation,  C.  F.  Uebelacker,  New  York  ; 
Industrial  and  Domestic  Power,  A.  C.  Pierce,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Lighting 
and  Illumination,  C.  E.  Clewell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  EV»nomics  of  Electric 
Service,  W.  B.  Jackson,,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Protective  Devices,  D.  W.  Roper, 
Chicago,  III. ;  Electrochemistry  and  Electrometallurgy,  Carl  Hering,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. ;  Electrophysics,  F.  W.  Peek,  Jr.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  Telegraphy 
and  Telephony.  Donald  McNicol,  New  York  ;  Marine,  H.  A.  Homer,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Pa. ;  Use  of  Electricity  in  Mines,  K.  A.  Pauly,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Electrical  Machinery,  Alexander  M.  Gray,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Instruments  and 
Measurements,  S.  G.  Rhodes,  New  York ;  Iron  and  Steel  Industry,  Eugene 
Friedlander,  Braddock,  Pa. :  E>lucatlonal,  V.  Karapetoff,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Local  Honorary  Secretaries  were  reappointed  for  the 
two  years  ending  July  31,  1920,  as  follows: 

Robert  Julian  Scott,  New  Zealand :  T.  P.  Strickland,  New  South 
Wales;  W.  G.  T.  Goodman,  South  Australia;  James  S.  Fitzmaurice,  West 
Australia ;  L.  A.  Herdt,  Province  of  Quebec ;  Henry  Craftio.  Russia ;  A.  S. 
Garfield,  France ;  Harry  Parker  Gibbs.  India ;  John  W.  Kirkland,  South 
Africa. 

California  Association  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers 
The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  California  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Electrical  Contractors  and  Dealers  is  being  held  at 
the  Clark  Hotel,  Stockton,  on  Friday  evening,  Aug.  30,  1918, 
at  7:00  p.m.  as  these  forms  go  to  press. 

An  executive  committee  meeting  occupies  the  forenoon, 
the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  a  business  meeting  and  an  open 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  evening.  Report  of  the  gathering 
will  be  made  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity. 
'Pacific  Division,  Electrical  Supply  Jobbers’  Association 
The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the 
Electrical  Supply  Jobbers’  Association  was  held  on  August 
22d,  23rd  and  24th  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  California.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  convention  was  postponed  from  the 
Northwest,  the  meeting  was  very  well  attended  and  full  ses¬ 
sions  were  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  occasion.  The  open 
meeting  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  priority  orders  and 
the  renewal  of  pledges  to  sell  no  material  containing  steel 
for  other  than  essential  war  purposes. 

The  usual  golf  contests  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  gathering,  the  winners  being  announced  as  follows: 

Turner  Cup — Frank  Zorn,  manager  of  the  Seattle  office  of  the  Pacific  States 
Electric  Company. 

Jobbers’  Manufacturers’  Cup — R.  A.  Balzari,  Westinghouse  Electric  A  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  San  FYancisco,  who  also  won  a  cup  presented  by 
the  Hotel  Del  Monte. 

Jobbers’  Old  Copper  Cup,  and  the  Pass  &  Seymour  Cup — T.  E.  Bibbins. 
President  of  the  Pacific  States  Electric  Company,  San  F’rancisco,  who 
also  won  a  cup  presented  by  the  Hotel  Del  Monte. 


HAPPENINGS  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 


QUARRY  AND  ELECTRICAL  PUBLIC  HEARINGS 
The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  has  called  Public 
Hearings  to  consider  Tentative  Quarry  Safety  Rules  and 
Tentative  Electrical  Station  Safety  Orders.  For  some  weeks 
past  committees  of  employers  and  employes  have  cooperated 
Avith  the  safety  engineers  of  the  Commission  in  preparing 
the  tentative  rules  and  orders.  A.  R.  Wilson,  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  Granite  Rock  Company,  is  chairman  of 
the  Quarries  committee.  J.  P.  Jollyman,  engineer  of  electrical 
construction  for  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  and 
the  representative  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Electrical  Station  Committee. 

During  the  twenty-four  months  of  1915  and  1916  there 
were  32  fatal  injuries,  60  permanent  injuries  and  2314  tem¬ 
porary  injuries  in  the  quarries  of  California.  The  total  cost 
in  compensation  and  medical  fees  was  $176,034. 

Electricity  caused  739  injuries  in  California  during  1915 
and  1916,  divided  as  follows:  Fatals,  50;  permanents,  13; 
temporaries,  676.  The  sum  of  $153,566  repre.sents  the  med¬ 
ical  and  compensation  costs. 

The  Tentative  Quarry  Safety  Rules  will  be  considered 
at  two  Public  Hearings,  the  first  on  August  28th  at  525  Mar¬ 
ket  street,  San  Francisco,  commencing  at  10  a.m.,  and  the 


second  on  September  11th  in  the  Union  League  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  commencing  at  10  a.m. 

The  Tentative  Electrical  Station  Safety  Orders  will  be 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  two  Public  Hearings,  the  first 
on  September  12th  in  the  Union  League  Building,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  commencing  at  10  a.  m.,  and  the  second  on  September 
25th  at  525  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  commencing  at 
10  a.m. 

The  Industrial  Accident  Commission  extends  to  citizens 
an  invitation  to  attend  these  Public  Hearings. 

INCREASED  WATER  POWER  URGED 

Secretary  Baker  and  Chairman  Baruch  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  told  the  House  Commerce  Committee  recently 
that  the  general  war  program  will  be  jeopardized  unless 
increased  electric  power  facilities  are  provided.  They  had 
been  asked  to  appear  and  explain  the  need  for  the  Sims 
water  power  bill,  which  would  give  the  President  authority  to 
take  over  and  operate  existing  power  plants  and  to  build  new 
ones. 

Conceding  that  permanent  Government  ownership  of 
the  plants  acquired  through  war  necessity  is  possible  under 
the  bill.  Baker  said:  “Personally  I  do  not  share  the  prejudice 
against  public  ownership  of  plants  of  this  kind.”  Baruch 
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said  the  estimate  of  $200,000,000,  the  amount  asked  for  in  the 
bill,  had  been  based  on  a  careful  study  by  the  board. 

GOVERNMENT  RULINGS 
Electrical  Standing  on  Preferred  List — 

Electrical  jobbers  and  manufacturers  have  been  placed 
on  the  preferential  list  for  priorities,  as  announced  recently  by 
the  war  industries  board.  The  electrical  men  will  receive 
preferential  treatment,  however,  only  if  they  limit  their  out¬ 
puts  to  essential  products,  the  board  stated.  This  decision 
was  reached  after  a  series  of  conferences  between  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  electrical  men  and  the  board. 

Conservation  of  Tin  by  Electrical  Manufacturers — 

The  general  war  service  committee  of  the  Electrical 
Manufacturing  Industry,  with  headquarters  at  50  Church 
street.  New  York  City,  in  a  recent  bulletin  called  the  attention 
of  electrical  manufacturers  to  the  necessity  of  economizing  in 
the  use  of  tin  in  the  industry.  It  recommends  the  use  of 
other  metals  whenever  possible.  The  contents  of  the  bulletin 
follow: 

To  every  electrical  manufacturer: 

The  United  States  Government  has  assumed  control  of 
the  importation  and  distribution  of  tin  in  the  United  States. 
Demand  is  made  that  tl^e  use  of  tin  cease  for  all  non-essential 
purposes  and  be  reduced  elsewhere  to  the  minimum  consistent 
with  the  production  of  material  and  apparatus  which  will 
function  safely  and  sati.sfactorily. 

If  electrical  manufacturers  are  to  obtain  their  supply  of 
tin,  it  will  be  necessary  for  every  one  to  economize  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

The  uses  of  tin  are  for  three  general  purposes,  viz., 
babbitt  metal,  alloy  castings,  and  tinning  and  soldering,  in 
which  tin  consumption  can  be  reduced  by — 

1.  (a)  The  use  of  lead-base  babbitt  metal  in  substitu¬ 
tion  for  tin-base  babbitt  metal,  (b)  The  reduction  of  tin 
content  in  a  tin-base  babbitt  where  the  use  of  the  latter  is 
necessary,  (c)  The  use  of  thinnest  section  of  babbitt  metal 
consistent  with  a  satisfactory  bearing.  Babbitt  is  frequently 
wasted  in  thick  linings.  Layers  of  babbitt  metal  not  exceed¬ 
ing  one-sixteenth  inch  thickness  will  make  a  very  satisfactory 
lining  if  sweated  to  a  proper  backing  metal. 

2.  The  percentage  of  tin  in  most  alloy  castings  is  un¬ 
necessarily  high.  It  is  common  practice  in  brass  foundries  to 
look  on  tin  as  the  cure  for  most  troubles  in  producing  brass 
or  bronze  castings.  Even  a  1  per  cent  reduction  throughout 
the  country  would  result  in  an  enormous  saving  in  the  total 
consumption. 

3.  (a)  Pure  tin  solder  is  frequently  used  where  mix¬ 
tures  of  lead  and  tin  in  varjring  proportions  may  safely  be 
substituted,  (b)  Half  tin  to  half  lead  solder  is  very  com¬ 
monly  used,  whereas  a  mixture  of  55  to  60  per  cent  lead  is 
often  equally  satisfactory.  In  many  cases  lead  may  be  safely 
increased  to  70  per  cent  with  30  per  cent  tin.  (c)  It  is  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  dip  ends  of  leads  and  other  parts  to  be  sold¬ 
ered  into  molten  tin  in  preference  to  common  solder  mixtures 
because  mixtures  when  kept  melted  for  a  long  time  tend  to 
separate  into  layers  of  different  composition.  The  eutectic 
alloy,  63  per  cent  tin  to  37  per  cent  lead,  which  melts  at 
180*  C.,  will  not  separate  as  long  as  this  proportion  is  fairly 
well  maintained.  Use  such  a  bath  when  soldering  with  lead- 
tin  alloys  and  use  tin  only  when  parts  must  be  soldered  with 
pure  tin. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  only  cover  a  few  means  of 
reducing  the  consumption  of  tin  to  the  necessary  minimum. 
Other  suggestions  which  you  can  furnish  your  General  War 
Service  Committee  will  be  welcomed. 

The  w’ar  needs  of  our  industry  in  this  respect  are  fun¬ 
damental;  consequently,  your  immediate,  active  cooperation 
is  of  vital  importance. 

Fire  Appliance  Standards — 

The  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
have  joined  in*  recommending  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
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certain  detailed  standards  covering  construction  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  number  of  classes  of  appliances  used  in  fire  protec¬ 
tion  and  fire  prevention,  including  hose,  hydrants,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  extinguishing  agents,  fire  doors  and  similar  fire- retard¬ 
ants,  and  electrical  fittings  of  all  classes  which  need  standard¬ 
ization  from  the  point  of  view  of  fire  hazard. 

To  facilitate  uniformity  in  procedure  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  subject,  A.  O.  Moniface  has  been  designated  as 
the  cooperating  agent  between  the  Fire-Prevention  Section 
of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

PURPOSES  OF  THE  SEPTEMBER  OUTLET  CAMPAIGN 

1 —  To  assist  central  stations  to  fill  the  valleys  of  their 
day  loads  without  increasing  their  “peaks”  or  occasioning 
need  for  new  plant  equipment  and  line  extensions. 

2 —  To  provide  contractors  with  a  plan  that  would  enable 
them  to  get  business  without  the  result  of  embarrassing 
central  stations  by  increasing  their  “peak”  loads. 

3 —  To  assist  dealers  by  stimulating  the  market  for  ap¬ 
pliances. 

4 —  To  select  such  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  fore¬ 
going  as  would  also  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  jobber. 

5 —  To  further  the  work  beg^un  by  the  society  a  long 
time  ago  to  educate  the  architect  to  the  advisability  of  speci¬ 
fying  plenty  of  convenience  service  outlets,  separate  circuits 
for  appliances,  and  also  to  specify  the  use  of  ample  copper  in 
residence  circuits. 

6 —  To  provide  that  whatever  the  plan  adopted  it  should 
be  in  full  accord  with  war-time  necessities  and  patriotic  aims. 

WASHINGTON  AUTHORITIES  PLAN  TO  COMBINE  ALL 
FUND  DRIVES 

Plans  under  which  all  organizations  seeking  by  popular 
subscription  funds  for  providing  recreation  and  amusement 
for  soldiers  would  be  united  to  carry  on  a  combined  campaign 
are  under  consideration  by  the  War  Department. 

The  object  is  to  eliminate  overhead  expenses  and  com¬ 
petition  among  the  separate  organizations  carrying  on  work 
among  the  soldiers. 

The  plan  provides  that  Government  recogfnized  organi¬ 
zations  pooling  their  campaign's  would  receive  the  same  pro- 
.  portion  that  their  budgets  bear  to  the  whole  amount  to  be 
raised. 

The  Quotas  to  Date — 

The  following  are  the  National  quotas  so  far  as  we 
have  been  advised  to  date: 


Y.  M.  C.  A . . . — .  1100,000,000 

Knights  of  Columbus .  60,000,000 

Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief . —  30,000,000 

War  Camp  Community  .  16,000,000 

Y,  W.  C.  A . 16,000,000 

Salvation  Army  .  10,000,000 

Jewish  Relief  .  3,600,000 

American  Libraries  Association  .  2,600,000 


These  quotas  total  $225,000,000,  or  $2.25  per  head  of 
the  population  in  every  community.  Communities  of  500,000 
population  will  have  to  raise  $1,125,000  to  cover  all  these 
appeals.  Communities  of  200,000  population  will  have  to 
raise  $450,000.  Communities  of  100,000  will  have  to  raise 
$225,000, — communities  of  50,000,  $112,500, — communities  of 
25,000,  $56,250, — communities  of  10,000,  $22,500, — communi¬ 
ties  of  5,000,  $11,250,  and  so  on. 

This  Year’s  Demands — 

All  of  these  are  immediate  appeals.  Every  community 
will  be  expected  to  raise  its  full  quota  this  fall. 

These  funds  are  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from 
Liberty  Loan.  They  are  war  donations.  Liberty  Loan  is  a 
war  investment.  The  next  Liberty  Loan  Drive  is  also  an¬ 
nounced  for  this  fall — September. 
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UTILITY  PROJECTS  DROPPED 

The  proposed  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  $100,000,000 
corporation  for  the  purpose  of  financing  public  utility  and 
other  companies  has  been  abandoned  by  Wall  Street  bankers 
following  the  receipt  of  advices  that  Attorney-General  Greg¬ 
ory  had  handed  down  an  opinion  declaring  that  the  10  per 
cent  limitation  provided  for  in  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
act  would  apply  to  the  projected  concern.  Under  this  ruling 
the  maximum  amount  which  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
could  lend  to  the  proposed  $100,000,000  company  would  be 
$50,000,000,  an  amount  considered  too  small  to  make  the 
project  worth  while. 

The  committee  of  bankers,  headed  by  James  Noyes  Wal¬ 
lace,  president  of  the  Central  Union  Trust  Company,  which 
formulated  the  plans  for  the  $100,000,000  company,  will  now 
endeavor  to  devise  some  other  means  in  an  effort  to  meet  the 
urgent  financial  requirements  of  the  public  utility  corpora¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  plans  suggested  is  that  instead  of  forming 
one  corporation  of  $100,000,000  capitalization  there  be  organ¬ 
ized  five  concerns  of  $20,000,000  capital  each,  in  which  case 
the  maximum  amount  which  the  War  Finance  Corporation 
could  be  called  upon  to  furnish  would  be  $50,000,000  each,  or 
$250,000,000  in  the  aggregate.  Should  such  a  step  be  taken 
it  is  likely  that  the  corporations  would  be  distributed  section- 
ally,  each  with  an  independent  management.  It  is  recognized 
that  if  the  management  were  the  same  the  establi.shment  of 
five  corporations  in  place  of  one  would  be  a  mere  subterfuge 
and  not  acceptable  to  either  the  banks  or  the  Government. 

FURTHER  RESTRICTIONS  OF  POWER  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Drastic  economy  in  the  use  of  electric  power  until  the 
fall  rains  shall  have  refilled  the  mountain  reservoirs  is  the 
plan  that  State  Power  Director  H.  G.  Butler  has  asked  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  William  G.  McAdoo  to  approve  for 
California. 

Increased  use  of  power  in  the  State  for  shipbuilding 
and  other  war  industries,  together  with  the  rainfall  shortage 
of  last  winter  and  the  increased  use  of  power  for  pumping  in 
irrigation,  are  the  causes  which  are  acting  to  bring  about 
a  shortage  of  40  per  cent  in  the  power  resources  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  by  October  19,  according  to  the 
detailed  estimates  which  have  been  made  by  the  power  admin¬ 
istrator. 

The  Industries  Affected — 

As  shipbuilding  and  agriculture  cannot  be  cut  in  their 
use  of  power,  and  as  electric  railways  and  street  and  display 
lighting  have  already  been  cut,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  power  used  from  now  until  October  in 
cement  manufacture,  gold-dredging  and  rock  crushing  by 
33  1/3  per  cent. 

Butler  says  that  the  actual  load  at  the  present  time  is 
5,000,000  kilowatt  hours  a  day,  which  is  now  being  met  by 
2,000,000  kilowatt  hours  produced  by  steam  plants  working 
to  capacity,  2,000,000  from  water  storage  and  1,000,000  from 
stream  flow. 

The  Present  Consumption  of  Power — 

The  plan  of  the  power  administrator  is  to  cause  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  1,500,000  kilowatt  hours  per  month  for  the  next  two 
months.  He  gives  the  present  consumption  of  power  in 
kilowatt  hours  per  month  by  the  larger  users  as  follows: 


Electric  railways  .  22,000,000 

Irrigation  . 15,000,000 

Lighting  .  13,000,000 

Gold  dredging  .  11,000,000 

Shipbuilding  . 7,000,000 

Chemical  and  powder  works .  6,000,000 

Cement  manufactii.-e  .  6,000,000 

Iron  works  . 4,000,000 

Mining  .  4,000,000 

Rock  crushing  .  ,3,000,000 


Gold  Dredging — 

In  his  message  to  McAdoo  Butler  said: 


“We  are  convinced  that  taking  off  the  gold  dredger  load 
would  work  the  least  injury  to  the  war  needs  and  propose 
taking  off  this  load  unless  you  advise  that  gold  production 
is  equally  essential  to  shipbuilding,  food  production,  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  direct  w’ar  industries. 

“Rainfall  will  probably  relieve  the  situation  in  three 
months,  possibly  before. 

Fuel  Administrator’s  Order — 

Fuel  Administrator  Alfred  E.  Schwabacher  has  issued 
an  order  providing  for  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  by  cement 
manufacturers.  Schwabacher’s  order  covers  the  entire  State, 
while  Butler’s  mandate  affects  Northern  and  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  manufacturers  only. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  FOURTH  LIBERTY  LOAN  IN  THE 

WEST 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  is  expected  to  make  the  trip 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
which  opens  September  28  and  closes  October  19.  Allen  L. 
Chickering,  director  of  the  speakers’  bureau  for  this  district, 
has  just  returned  from  Washington  where  he  made  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  he  is  confident  that  if  the  President  is  made  to 
understand  that  the  West  wants  him  and  that  he  can  render 
great  service  for  the  loan  the  President  will  come. 

Two  “Liberty  Loan  Specials’’  will  tour  this  district  from 
the  opening  to  the  closing  day  as  a  feature  of  the  campaign. 
Each  train  will  carry  battlefield  trophies  captured  by  the 
Americans  on  the  Aisne-Mame  front  and  General  Pershing 
is  now  making  the  selection  to  be  shipped  immediately.  The 
train  will  be  made  up  of  a  baggage  car,  tourist  sleeper  and 
two  fiat  cars  to  carry  the  larger  trophies. 

American  heroes,  now  in  hospitals  as  the  result  of  recent 
fighting,  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  speaking  campaign^  in 
this  district.  Tw’enty-five  of  these  soldiers  have  been  assigned 
to  this  district.  Many  speakers  of  national  prominence  will 
assist,  among  them  Lieutenant  Vincent  de  Wierzvicki  of  the 
French  High  Commission. 

Automobile  tours  will  be  made  to  reach  the  communitie.<» 
not  touched  by  the  railroad  lines,  American  soldiers  will  be 
assigned  to  these  trips, 

A  REPORT  FROM  THE  EAST 
.  Edgar  A.  Wilhelmi,  export  manager  of  The  Robbins  & 
Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  has  recently  returned  from 
a  four  months’  trip  to  the  Far  East,  including  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Wilhelmi  states  that  in  general  the  industries  of 
these  countries  are  experiencing  the  same  prosperity  as  those 
in  this  country,  due  to  the  war  demands.  The  only  adverse 
conditions  affecting  business  are  the  uncertainty  of  receiving 
imported  goods  and  the  high  freight  rates. 

In  Japan  business  is  especially  active  and  all  branches 
are  sharing  in  the  general  prosperity.  As  in  this  country, 
the  only  limiting  factor  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  raw 
materials.  Japan  is  rapidly  becoming  an  important  manu¬ 
facturing  nation,  and  the  electrical  manufacturing  industry 
is  becoming  especially  strong.  There  are  more  than  50  manu¬ 
facturers  making  small  electric  motors,  generators,  trans¬ 
formers,  fans,  lamps,  and  supplies.  They  have  made  notable 
advance  in  these  lines,  patterning  their  goods  after  American 
and  European  designs,  but  so  far  the  same  progress  has  not 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  electrical  machinery. 

In  addition  to  the  eastern  markets  Japanese  manufac¬ 
turers  are  reaching  out  for  world  trade  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  sending  salesmen  to  South  America,  Australia, 
India,  and  even  into  the  United  States  and  Europe.  They 
seem  to  be  capable  of  making  goods  of  fair  quality  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low’  costs,  due  to  low  labor  costs,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  one  of  the  active  competitors  of  the  United  States  and 
European  countries,  in  the  drive  for  world  trade  after  the 
war.  Japanese  manufacturers  are  encouraged  by  the  gov- 
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emment  by  protection  in  the  home  markets  which  makes  it 
practically  impossible  for  foreign^  manufacturers  in  many 
lines  to  enter  this  market  successfully. 

ORDER  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  RAILROAD  COMMISSION 

FOR  THE  MITIGATION  OF  INDUCTIVE 
INTERFERENCE 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  the  State  of  California  has 
recently  issued  a  General  Order  No.  52:  “In  the  Matter  of 
the  Construction  and  Operation  of  Power  and  Communication 
Lines  for  the  Prevention  or  Mitigation  of  Inductive  Interfer¬ 
ence.”  This  order  became  effective  August  1st,  1918,  and 
supersedes  General  Order  No.  39  which  was  issued  in  1914. 

The  rules  contained  in  this  order  are  based  on  the 
results  of  five  years’  investigation  carried  on  in  California  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Inductive  Interference,  and  on  the 
recommendations  made  by  this  committee  in  their  final  report 
to  the  Railroad  Commission. 

The  principle  of  cooperation  between  all  parties  involved 
has  been  strongly  emphasized  throughout  as  the  means  for 
determining  the  best  methods  for  the  prevention  or  mitigation 
of  inductive  interference. 

A  number  of  rules  of  a  precautionary  nature  are  given, 
not  limited  to  the  lines  involved  in  parallels  and  apparatus 
connected  thereto,  but  applying  to  all  new  installations. 

The  most  important  points  covered  by  the  Rules  are, 
in  brief,  as  follows: 

I.  General  Provisions — The  essential  points  consid¬ 
ered  are  the  applicability  of  rules,  principle  of 
least  cost,  cooperation  and  the  relation  of  existing 
parallels  to  these  rules. 

II.  Location  of  Lines — Distance  between  lines,  notice 
of  intention  and  avoidance  and  length  of  parallels 
are  considered  under  this  head. 

III.  Design  and  Construction  of  Lines — Rules  relating 
to  transpositions  and  to  the  arrangement  and 
spacing  of  power  conductors  are  given. 

IV.  Design,  Construction  and  Arrangement  of  Appa¬ 
ratus — Rules  under  this  head  consider  the  design, 
construction  and  arrangement  of  transformers, 
switches,  lightning  arresters,  rectifiers,  fuses,  spe¬ 
cial  instruments  and  communication  apparatus. 

V.  Operation  and  Maintenance — Under,  this  head  bal¬ 
ance  of  lines  and  the  operation  of  transformers 
and  method  of  switching  and  charging  lightning 
arresters  are  the  main  points  considered.  Abnormal 
conditions  of  the  power  circuit  are  also  considered. 

A  number  of  definitions  are  given  preceding  the  rules 
defining  certain  technical  terms  employed. 

The  Railroad  Commission  has  deemed  it  unadvisable  to 
make  the  order  retroactive  and  on  this  basis  its  application 
is  limited  generally  to  new  construction,  except  those  rules 
dealing  with  maintenance  and  operation  of  lines.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  embodied  is  that  all  newly  reconstructed  plants,  as 
installed  or  rebuilt,  shall  be  made  to  conform  to  the  order. 

THE  COAL  SHORTAGE  PROBLEM 

While  in  the  production  of  both  anthracite  and  bitum¬ 
inous  coal  the  country  is  considerably  below  the  program  set 
by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  as  marking  a  min¬ 
imum  at  which  the  necessary  war  work  could  be  carried  on 
at  the  rate  of  highest  efficiency,  the  fact  remains  that  coal 
production  has  reached  a  higher  point  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  industry. 

In  a  great  many  districts,  both  anthracite  and  bitumin¬ 
ous,  production  records  have  been  broken,  but  still  production 
remains  short  of  requirements,  by  several  million  tons,  due 
to  the  fact  that  almost  daily  applications  are  coming  to  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  from  War  Industries  for 
allotments  of  coal  in  addition  to  those  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  coal  year.  Some  are  from  new  plants  authorized  by 


the  War  Industries  Board,  not  known  to  the  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  requirements  for 
these  plants  are  in  addition  to  the  original  allotments.  Other 
demands  are  from  plants  already  on ‘the  Preferred  List  of 
war  industries,  for  increased  allowances  because  of  enlarge¬ 
ments  and  extensions  to  original  plants,  made  since  the  Fuel 
Administration  compiled  its  estimates  of  consumption. 

In  response  to  appeals  by  Director  of  Production  James 
B.  Neale  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  however, 
the  mine  workers  are  making  every  patriotic  sacrifice  pos¬ 
sible  to  get  out  the  coal. 

THE  STUDENT  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS 

“How  can  I  render  the  most  valuable  service  to  my 
country  during  the  period  of  the  war?”  Every  young  man 
over  18  is  asking  himself  this  question. 

The  War  Department  has  just  offered  a  new  answer  to 
the  question.  They  say:  “Enter  college  if  you  are  fitted  to 
do  so  or  return  to  college  if  you  are  already  enrolled  and 
enlist  in  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps.” 

By  enlisting  in  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  the 
young  man  will  become  a  member  of  the  United  States  Army. 
He  will  receive  a  uniform  and  be  given  military  drill  under 
officers  detailed  by  the  War  Department.  During  the  early 
part  of  his  course  he  will  receive  10  hours  of  military  instruc¬ 
tion  a  week,  6  of  which  will  be  drill,  rifle  practice,  and  other 
outdoor  training,  and  4  of  which  will  be  academic  work,  for 
which  military  credit  is  given,  such  as  mathematics,  English, 
foreign  languages,  history,  science,  etc.  He  ■will  be  carefully 
rated  both  by  the  college  authorities  and  by  the  military  offi¬ 
cers,  who  will  help  him  to  discover  a  special  line  of  work 
either  in  the  army  or  the  industries  and  professions  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  War  Department  as  essential  to  the  w'ar  program 
for  which  he  has  the  greatest  capacity  and  preference.  Later 
in  the  course,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to  specialize  in  a 
branch  of  training  designed  to  fit  him  to  become  an  officer 
of  field  artillery,  medical  or  engineer  officer,  an  expert  in 
some  technical  or  scientific  service,  and  so  on. 

On  reaching  the  age  of  21  he  must  register  with  his 
local  board,  but  may  remain  in  college  until  his  call  is  reached 
under  the  selective-service  law.  At  that  time  it  will  be  de¬ 
cided  whether  he  will  be  called  immediately  to  active  service 
or  whether  he  should  remain  in  college  to  complete  the  course 
he  is  pursuing. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  AMERICAN-CHINESE-JAPANESE 
CO-OPERATION 

The  official  announcement  of  the  Ministry  of  Communi¬ 
cations  at  Peking  of  the  organization  of  the  China  Electric 
Company,  Limited,  a  combination  of  American,  Japanese  and 
Chine.se  capital,  is  of  more  than  usual  interest  in  that  it  will 
be  the  first  experiment  in  the  China  field  of  a  busine.ss  idea 
that  has  had  the  attention  of  leading  American  and  Japanese 
and  also  Chinese  business  men  for  several  years.  The  new 
company  is  capitalized  for  $1,000,000  U.  S.  currency,  of  which 
the  Ministry  of  Communications  will  supply  one-half  and  the 
remainder  will  be  equally  supplied  by  the  Western  Electric 
Company  of  America  and  the  Nippon  Electric  Company  of 
Japan. 

TRADE  NOTES 

Orders  Cancelled — 

The  Trumbull  Electric  Company  announces  that  it  has 
permanently  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  armored  cable, 
armored  cord,  and  flexible  steel  conduit,  schedules  “X”  and 

<4Y 

This  step  has  been  taken  in  order  to  devote  their  entire 
energy  to  other  lines,  including  a  large  amount  of  Govern¬ 
ment  business,  direct  and  indirect. 

They  therefore  announce  the  cancellation  of  all  orders 
for  armored  cable,  armored  cord  and  flexible  steel  conduit  now 
in  the  w’orks,  and  no  further  orders  can  be  taken. 
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iPacific  Coast  Trade  Representatives — 

The  business  of  The  Electric  Controller  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  establish  represen¬ 
tatives  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  F.  R.  Fishbeck,  salesmanager  of 
the  company,  recently  spent  some  time  investigating  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  has  been  most  favorably 
impressed  with  the  business  outlook.  He  announces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  representatives:  O.  E.  Thomas,  Washingfton  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  will  in  future  represent  his  company  for  South¬ 
ern  California;  C.  F.  Henderson,  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco, 
for  central  and  northern  California;  and  W.  Montelius  Price 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  represent  his  company  for  the  states 
of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

New  Business — 

ITie  Pacific  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  of  San 
Francisco  reports  shipments  of  50  pole-top  switches  to  the 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  several  pole-top  and  discon¬ 
necting  switches  to  the  Califomia-Oregon  Power  Company, 
an  80,000  volt  switch  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Transmission  at 
Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  and  a  100,000  volt  switch  to  Chile. 

New  Seattle  Business — 

Gray  &  Berash,  63  Horton  street,  Seattle,  who  are 
specializing  in  overhead  type  electrically  operated  cranes 
among  other  things,  report  much  activity  in  this  line  of  work. 
They  are  at  the  present  time  constructing  6-ton  cranes  for 
J.  F.  Duthie  &  Company,  shipbuilders;  a  25-ton  crane  for 
the  Seattle  Boiler  Works,  10-ton  crane  for  the  Seattle  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  a  10-ton  crane  for  the  Pacific  Machine 
Shop  &  Manufacturing  Company  at  South  Park,  Seattle,  and 
a  40-ton  crane  for  the  Skinner  &  Eddy  Corporation. 

The  George  R.  Cooley  Electric  Company,  813  Western 
avenue,  Seattle,  has  supplied  and  installed  considerable  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  Pacific  Construction  and  Engineering  Company, 
2917  Whatcom  street,  Seattle,  including  two  generating  plants 
for  supplying  direct  current  to  cranes  of  300  horsepower  in 
capacity  and  is  constructing  a  panel  for  equipping  storage 
batteries  in  electric  jitneys  for  the  company.  Other  work 
now  under  way  is  that  of  building  a  large  number  of  switches 
for  the  auxiliary  lighting  plants  that  are  required  on  all 
ships.  These  are  made  to  serve  where  the  vessel  is  under 
attack  by  a  submarine  in  order  that  light  may  be  served  to 
the  life  boats.  These  are  lighted  by  storage  batteries  placed 
on  the  upper  deck  so  that  they  will  be  the  last  to  get  wet. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  KNOB  AND  TUBE  WIRING 
Letters  to  the  Editor 
Editor  Journal  of  Electricity: 

Referring  to  your  issue  of  April  15,  1918,  on  page  186, 
in  which  appeared  a  communication  signed  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Perkins  relative  to  the  use  of  porcelain  knobs  and  bushings, 
as  well  as  your  editorial  reference  to  same  on  page  149  of  the 
.same  issue: — 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  our.  Government  to  prohibit  the 
Use  of  steel  products  in  order  to  encourage  the  invention  of 
substitutes.  Our  Government  has  so  repeatedly  advised 
against  non-essential  construction  that  doubt  on  this  subject, 
should  be  dispelled.  The  embargo  on  steel  products  has 
already  been  followed  up  by  one  on  rubber  for  insulated  wire. 
This  should  not  be  taken  as  an  opportunity  to  suggest  the 
use  of  weatherproof  insulation  to  checkmate  this  actfon. 

Our  duty  as  loyal  citizens  should  be  to  assist  by  discour¬ 
aging  any  and  all  non-essential  construction  and  make  the 
path  of  the  enemies  of  this  republic  so  difficult  that  a  con¬ 
tinuation  is  impossible.  No  doubt  this  will  be  quite  a  sacrifice 
for  many  of  us,  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  supreme 
sacrifice  already  made  of  our  brothers,  as  well  as  the  unfor- 
seen  ones  yet  to  be  recorded. 

There  are  plenty  of  steel  products  for  essentials  and 
there  will  be,  provided  we  as  citizens  do  our  simple  duty. 

We  will  take  the  money  that  w’e  under  ordinary  circum¬ 


stances  spend  for  pleasure  and  non-essentials  and  buy  Liberty 
Bonds;  we  will  under  no  circumstances  take  labor  from  the 
Government  by  offers  of  larger  remuneration,  and  we  will 
not  satisfy  our  pride  by  using  the  same  methods  to  obtain 
materials  so  necessary  for  the  very  life  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors,  if  indeed  not  the  very  life  of  “Our  Republic.” 

Respectfully, 

M.  A.  DeLEW. 


Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Electricity: 

ITie  subject  matter  in  Mr.  Parker’s  letter  as  published 
in  the  August  15th  issue  of  the  Journal  has  been  a  question 
under  discussion  and  consideration  among  the  electrical  in¬ 
terests  in  this  section  for  several  months  past,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  limitation  of  the  use  of  electrical 
products  was  in  contemplation  and  that  further  limitations 
are  expected. 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Parker  has  introduced  a  question  for¬ 
eign  to  the  main  issue  in  his  letter  when  he  makes  reference 
to  the  comparison  of  the  safety  between  knob  and  tube  and 
conduit  work.  To  expel  this  thought  without  further  com¬ 
ment,  I  wnll  say  that  the  Underwriters  Laboratories  of  Chi¬ 
cago  as  far  back  as  1914  contradicted  the  same  arguments 
Mr.  Parker  states  in  his  letter. 

In  regard  to  the  substance  matter  that  Mr.  Parker 
would  have  adhered  to  I  wish  to  quote  a  part  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  dated  March  21,  1918: 

“Resolved,  By  the  War  Industries  Board,  That  in  the 
public  interest,  all  new  undertakings  not  essential  to  and  not 
contributing,  either  directly  or  indirectly  toward  winning  the 
war,  which  involve  the  utilization  of  labor,  material  and  cap¬ 
ital  required  in  the  production,  supply  or  distribution  of  direct 
or  indirect  war  needs,  will  be  discouraged  notwithstanding 
they  may  be  of  local  importance  and  of  a  character  which 
should  in  normal  times  meet  with  every  encouragement.” 

From  the  above  Resolution  it  should  be  evident  to  each 
and  every  American  citizen  that  personal  advantage  and  per¬ 
sonal  gain  should  be  set  aside  for  the  sole  aim  and  object  to 
help  wrin  the  war. 

It  is  not  only  the  idea  of  the  War  Industries  Board  to 
limit  the  use  of  materials  for  non-essentials,  but  also  to  limit 
the  productive  labor  on  non-essentials  that  can  be  used  for 
essential  industries. 

It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  Department  of  Elec¬ 
tricity  of  San  Francisco,  the  Contractor- Dealers  Association  of 
San  Francisco  and  the  many  other  local  electrical  interests 
that  the  intent  of  this  Resolution  should  be  carried  out  in  its 
fullest  extent. 

Mr.  Parker  should  readily  see  that  the  mere  substitution 
•of  a  small  amount  of  porcelain  in  an  electrical  installation 
will  not  meet  writh  the  intent  of  the  above  referred  to  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  limitation  of  materials  for  non-essentials  is  grad¬ 
ually  extending  to  other  products  and  it  is  now  required  of 
wire  manufacturers  that  they  must  not  use  rubber  for  insu¬ 
lating  wire  except  for  essential  uses. 

Furthermore,  the  electrical  jobbers  and  manufacturers 
under  a  very  recent  ruling  dated  August  22nd,  have  been 
placed  on  the  preferential  list  for  priorities  by  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  only  under  the  cbndition  that  they  limit  their 
output  to  essential,  and  only  essential  products.  This  decision 
was  reached  after  a  series  of  conferences  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  electrical  interest  and  the  War  Industries  Board. 

At  all  times  each  and  every  one  of  us  must  bear  in 
mind  that  we  must  first  concert  all  our  efforts  towards  win¬ 
ning  the  war,  and  the  only  way  to  win  the  war  is  to  conserve 
our  materials  and  labor  and  capital  for  essential  work  and 
output.  After  we  have  won  the  war,  then  and  then,  only 
should  we  endeavor  to  have  our  materials  used  in  all  classes 
of  work. 

Yours  very  truly, 

CHARLES  FELIX  BUTTE. 
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(A  magnet  operated  brake  for  use  on  crane,  hoiat,  bridge  or  elevator  inatallationg  which  ful¬ 
fills  the  need  of  quietness  of  operation,  a  new  type  of  safety  switchboard  with  unit  construc¬ 
tion  and  absolute  safety  features  in  both  front  and  rear,  a  specially  designed  generator  for 
electrical  laboratory  use  which  permits  the  demonstration  of  commercial  type  electrical  appa- 
•  ratus  on  a  small  scale  —  and  other  new  electrical  devices  recently  put  on  the  market. — The 
Eklitor.)  * 


A  NEW  TYPE  OF  SAFETY  SWITCHBOARD 
A  novel  tyi>e  of  switchboard,  known  as  the  Krantz 
Auto-Lock  Switchboard,  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
the  Krantz  Manufacturing  Company  of  Brooklyn.  This  line 
of  boards  has  two  distinctive  features:  (1)  unit  construction 
and  (2)  absolute  safety  to  worknjen  operating  the  switches, 
renewing  fuses,  or  walking  around  the  board. 

The  unit  construction  of  the  board,  with  each  switch 
in  a  separate  compartment,  is  best  seen  from  the  rear  view. 
Each  of  the  smaller  sections  represents  a  switch  unit  and 
each  of  the  larger  sections  represents  compartments  for  bus 
bars,  wiring  gfutters,  and  pull  box.  The  switch  unit  consists 
of  the  enclosing  box,  the  slate  base  on  which  the  fuses, 
terminal  lugs,  and  switch  contacts  are  mounted,  the  switch 
proper,  and  the  operating  lever. 

The  bus  bars 
are  mounted  on 
the  back  of  the 
switchboard  slate 
and  when  the 
switch  unit  is  in¬ 
serted  the  blades 
of  the  switch 
make  direct  con¬ 
tact  between  the 
bus  bars  and  the 
fuse  terminals. 

These  switches 
are  all  inter- 
changeable  and 
may  be  readily 
replaced  by  a 
switch  of  larger 
or  smaller  capacity,  should  the  occasion  arise. 

Nothing  is  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  switchboard 
except  the  switch  handles  and  a,  card  holder  to  indicate  the 
circuits  controlled  by  the  switch.  Since  the  switch  handle  is 
not  connected  with  any  current  carrying  part,  the  front  of 
the  board  is  absolutely  safe. 

At  the  back  of  the  board,  no  live  parts  are  exposed,  as 
everything  is  totally  enclosed.  If  all  the  switches  are  closed 
so  that  the  fuses  are  alive,  all  the  fuse  doors  are  automat¬ 
ically  locked. 

The  switch  itself  consists  (when  single- pole)  of  a 
movable  arm.  When  closed,  one  end  of  the  movable  arm  is 
pressed  against  the  bar,  and  the  other  end  against  the  fuse 
terminal,  thus  bridging  the  gap  between  them.  When  the 
switch  is  open,  both  ends  of  the  arm  are  clear  of  their 
respective  contacts. 

All  parts  which  are  not  necessary  to  reach  in  normal 
operation  are  protected  by  covers  held  in  place  by  screws. 
These  are  readily  removed,  however,  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
every  part  can  be  reached  for  making  connections,  replace¬ 
ments,  etc. 

The  wires  can  come  in  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom  and 
those  feeding  the  switches  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
board  are  placed  in  the  right-hand  gutter;  those  feeding  the 
left-hand  switches,  in  the  left-hand  gutter.  All  branch  wires 


i 
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Rear  view  of  Safety  Switchboard 


are  accessible,  with  the  switches  open  or  closed,  but  no  live 
parts  are  exposed.  No  wires  cross  the  bus-bars  or  the  cable 
terminals. 


ALTERNATING  CURRENT  MOTORS 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  user,  the  installation  of  the 
Century  Type  “AS”  automatic  start  induction  polyphase  mo¬ 
tors  is  pointed  out  as  offering  the  following  advantages: 

Ist.  An  ordinary  single  throw  knife  switch  or  its  equivalent  is  the 
only  device  necessary  to  effect  their  starting ;  hence,  the  most 
inexperienced  operator  can  start  them  with  uniform  results. 

2nd.  If  the  motor  supply  is  temporarily  discontinued,  the  motor  will 
start,  without  attention,  when  it  is  restored. 

3rd.  No  collector  rings  and  brushes  to  keep  in  adjustment,  nor 
starting  devices  that  require  intelligence  to  manipulate  them. 

4th.  Where  remote  or  automatic  control  is  required,  the  simplest 
form  of  automatic  switch  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  effect  their 
starting,  with  a  further  saving  in  wiring  and  installation 
expense. 

5th.  Fuse  protection,  using  a  single  throw  switch,  can  be  provided, 
since,  for  starting  an  ordinary  load,  fusee  rated  at  126<7r  of  the 
full  load  ampere  capacity  of  the  motors  are  sufficient,  and  for 
starting  the  heaviest  or  inertia  loads  slightly  larger  but  not 
more  than  160%  fuses  are  sufficient.  If  the  fuses  are  properly 
rated,  and  one  phase  of  the  circuit  is  interrupted  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  the  other  fuses  will  then  blow. 

6th.'  Their  ability  to  start  heavy  loads  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  torque,  expressed  in  percentage  of  full  load  torques,  varies 
with  the  sisc,  speed  and  frequency  of  the  motor,  but  is  approx¬ 
imately,  static  torque  225%  to  300%,  pull-in  torque  130%  to 
170%,  maximum  or  pull-out  torque  200%  to  250%. 

7th.  The  features  above  mentioned  make  them  particularly  desirable 
for  the  operation  of  compressors,  plunger  pumps,  woodworking, 
refrigerating,  bottling,  laundry,  shoe  repair  machinery,  'brick 
and  tile  machinery,  concrete  mixers,  etc. 

Rth.  Quiet  operation  makes  them  well  adapted  for  operating  organ 
blowers,  heating  and  ventilating  fans  for  public  buildings, 
vacuum  cleaners,  etc. 

9th.  Temperature  rise  of  open  motors  is  not  more  than  40*  Centi¬ 
grade  under  continuous  full  load  operation  in  a  room  of  normal 
temperature  and  ventilation. 
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ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY  APPARATUS  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  laboratories  of  scientific  and  engineering  schools 
should  be  equipped  so  far  as  possible  with  modem  commer¬ 
cial  types  of  apparatus.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  accom¬ 
plished,  but  the  electrical  lighting  and  power  machin¬ 
ery  of  today  is  built,  generally  speaking,  in  sizes  too 
large  and  too  costly  for  the  laboratory.  The  General 
Electric  Company  has  designed  and  now  builds  a  line 
of  small  machines  that  incorporate  the  general  char¬ 
acteristic  features  of  large  commercial  units,  but  of 
dimensions,  capacities,  and  interchangeability  of 
parts  adapted  to  experimental  and  instruction  pur¬ 
poses,  having  in  mind  the  idea  of  affording  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  the  opportunity  to  equip  the  elec¬ 
trical  laboratory  through  a  comparatively  small  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital. 

The  Type  AHI,  4-pole,  15-kv-a.,  1800-r.p.m., 

220-volt,  60-cycle,  alternating-current  belt-driven 
generator  is  designed  to  operate  either  as  a  genera¬ 
tor,  a  synchronous  motor,  a  squirrel  cage  induction 
motor,  a  phase  wound  induction  motor,  or  a  fre¬ 
quency  changer.  The  complete  set  consists  of  the 
following  parts:  1  stationary  armature,  1  revolving 
salient  pole  field,  1  squirrel  cage  Form  “K”  induction 
motor  rotor,  1  phase  wound  Form  “M”  induction 
motor  rotor,  1  plate  type  field  rheostat,  1  motor 
starting  compensator  with  switches,  1  drum  controller,  1  iron 
grid  resistor,  1  base,  and  1  pulley. 

The  three  rotating  elements  of  the  set,  namely,  the 
salient  pole  generator  field,  the  squirrel  cage  rotor  and  the 
phase  wound  rotor,  are  interchangeable.  The  substitution 
is  accomplished  by  removing  one  bearing  bracket,  inter¬ 
changing  the  revolving  elements,  and  replacing  the  bearing 
bracket.  In  this  manner  the  generator  is  converted  to  a 
15  h.p.  constant  speed  squirrel  cage  induction  motor  or  a 
varying  speed  phase  wound  induction  motor  with  the  essential 
characteristics  of  commercial  motors. 


affected  by  any  wear  in  the  brake  linkage,  and  the  retarding 
torque  exerted  on  the  brake  which  is  the  same  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  of  rotation.  The  magnet  is  of  the  iron  clad  clapper 
type  working  on  a  very  small  air  gap  which  increases  the 
efficiency  of  this  type  of  magnet  and  due  to  the  projection  on 


the  outer  pole  is  very  quiet  in  operation.  By  reference  to  the 
illustration  it  will  be  seen  that  the  armature  and  magnet  are 
both  removable  and  rotate  on  the  same  centers.  This  con¬ 
struction  reduces  the  angular  movement  of  all  bearings  to 
less  than  one  degree,  making  the  wear  negligible.  This  also 
eliminates  the  side  friction,  found  in  magnets  which  have 
the  armature  mounted  on  a  member  extending  through  the 
center  of  the  magnet  coil.  These  new  brakes  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  standard  sizes  varying  from  8  to  30  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  from  16  to  300  h.p.  capacity. 


AUTOMOBILE  INSTRUMENTS 


AHI  Four-pole,  16-kv-».,  1800-r.p.m.,  220-volt,  60-cycle 
Alternating-current  Generator 


THE  MAGNET-OPERATED  BRAKE 
Recent  improvements  in  the  Magnet- Operated  Brake 
built  by  The  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Company  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  have  griven  it  several  distinguishing  features.  By 
lowering  the  position  of  the  magrnet  and  making  the  magnet 
armature  an  integral  part  of  one  of  the  arms  carrying  the 
brake  shoes,  the  construction  has  been  simplified,  fewer  parts 
are  required,  compactness  is  secured,  and  the  parts  made 
extremely  strong  and  rugged  without  adding  excessive 
weight.  The  new  design  requires  less  head  room,  as  it  is  but 
slightly  higher  than  the  brake  wheel — a  point  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  when  a  brake  of  this  kind  is  to  be  instalfed  on  a  crane, 
hoist,  or  bridge.  Many  desirable  operating  features  have 
also  been  secured.  The  brake  is  applied  by  means  of  a  spring. 


Magnet  operated  brake 


located  in  the  center  of  the  coil,  which  tends  to  force  the 
armature  and  magn^et  apart.  The  force  acts  directly  in  line 
with  the  center  of  the  brake  shoes,  thus  the  operation  is  not 


New  models  of  Eveready  automobile  measuring  instru¬ 
ments  are  now  being  delivered  by  American  Ever  Ready 
Works,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  This  company  is  now  concen¬ 
trating  its  entire  automobile  instrument  production  efforts  on 
the  dashboard  instruments,  styles  1012  and  1013. 

In  these  latest  models,  simple,  strong  construction  has 
been  well  carried  out  to  insure  dependable  accuracy.  “Dead 


Two  types  of  automobile  measuring  instruments 


beat”  movement  of  the  pointer  is  obtained  through  the  use 
of  an  aluminum  vane,  supported  on  hardened  steel  pivots, 
which  moves  in  a  partially  closed  air  chamber.  Thus  the 
pointer  is  governed  by  the  smallest  change  of  current  flow. 

Vibration  of  the  car  will  not  effect  reading  as  the  torque 
produced  by  the  magnietic  field  is  very  high.  Both  models 
are  dust  and  water  proof. 

The  regrular  finish  of  the  instruments  is  dull  black 
enamel,  with  black  dial,  or  they  can  be  obtained  in  polished 
nickel  finish  with  silver  finish  dial  without  extra  charge. 

Model  1012,  Flush  type  has  a  flange  of  2  inches.  Both% 
inches.  Both  types  have  a  case  diameter  of  2^  inches,  and 
standard  ranges  are  15-0-16,  20-0-20  and  30-0-30. 
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A  Western  Financial  Paper 
The  financial  news  of  electric  and  power  companies  is 
published  regularly  every  month  in  the  “Coast  Banker,”  a 
financial  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  magazine  contains  information  which  no  man  interested 
in  electrical  finance  either  as  a  capitalist  or  officer  in  a  power 
or  electric  company  can  afford  to  do  without.  The  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  paper  are  located  in  San  Francisco,  576  Sacra¬ 
mento  Street. 

Miscellaneous 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Automobile  Head¬ 
lights  and  the  results  of  a  road  test  of  headlighting  condi¬ 
tions  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  on  Automo¬ 
bile  Headlighting  Specifications  and  the  Lighting  Division  of 
the  Standards  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engi¬ 
neers  are  contained  in  a  recent  publication  of  the  Illuminat¬ 
ing  Engineering  Society. 

The  “Merit”  Automobile  Oil  Stocking  System  is  fea¬ 
tured  in  a  40-page  booklet  issued  by  the  Associated  Engi¬ 
neering  and  Supply  Company  of  San  Francisco. 

“Comparative  Tests  of  Six  Sizes  of  Illinois  Coal  on  a 
Mikado  Locomotive”  are  discussed  in  bulletin  No.  101  of  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Illinois,  by 
Edward  C.  Schmidt,  John  M.  Snodgrass  and  Otto  S.  Beyer,  Jr. 

The  General  Electric  Company  in  bulletin  No.  45506 
describes  the  different  types  of  regulators  which  have  been 
designed  for  outdoor  service.  These  results  not  only  tend 
to  satisfy  the  customer  by  giving  him  a  uniform  and  steady 
voltage  but  also  reduce  the  cost  of  line  construction  and 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  operating  company. 

New  Catalogues 

A  catalogue  and  bulletins  of  the  Throop  College  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Pasadena,  California,  have  been  sent  out  to  those 
interested.  The  latter  contains  the  text  of  the  president’s 
commencement  address  on  the  subject  of  “America  To¬ 
morrow.” 

Announcement  of  the  McGraw  Central  Station  List  for 
this  year  has  been  sent  out. 

A  Catalogue  of  Standard  Insurance  Publications  has 
been  issued  by  the  Spectator  Company  of  New  York. 

A  list  of  recent  scientific  and  other  publications  has 
been  gotten  out  by  Longpnans,  Green  and  Co.  of  New  York. 

A  catalogue  of  new  scientific  publications  has  been 
issued  by  the  Librairie  Gauthier-Villars  et  Cie.  of  Paris, 
France. 

A  catalogue  of  recent  publications  in  scientific  literature 
has  been  sent  out  by  the  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  publishers  of 
New  York. 

A  catalogue  of  the  publications  of  the  California  State 
Mining  Bureau  has  been  issued  as  Bulletin  No.  77  by  that 
body. 

The  Gilfillan  Products  made  by  Gilfillan  Bros.  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  of  Los  Angeles  are  listed  and  de¬ 
scribed  in  catalofin^e  No.  6  published  by  that  company.  The 
72  page  booklet  has  an  attractive  art  cover  and  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  complete. 

Bureau  of  Mines  Publications 

“The  Use  of  Permissible  Explosives  in  the  Coal  Mines 
of  Illinois”  by  James  R.  Fleming  and  John  W.  Koster  has 
been  published  as  Bulletin  137  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

“Coal  Mine  Fatalities  in  the  United  States”  for  January, 
1918,  together  with  a  list  of  permissible  explosives,  lamps 
and  motors  has  been  compiled  by  Albert  H.  Fay  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines. 

Concentration  Experiments  with  the  Siliceous  Red  Hem¬ 
atite  of  the  Birmingham  District,  Alabama,  made  by  Joseph 


T.  Singewald,  Jr.,  are  reported  in  Bulletin  110  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  together  with  charts  and  maps  of  the  results. 

“Mining  and  Concentration  of  Camotite  Ores”  by  Karl 
L.  Kithil  and  John  A.  Davis  is  the  title  of  bulletin  103  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

S.  H.  Katz  is  the  author  of  technical  paper  183  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  on  “New  Views  of  the  Combustion  of  Vol¬ 
atile  Matter  in  Coal”  which  discusses  old  and  new  theories 
from  the  standpoint  of  recent  experiments. 

“The  Determination  of  Unsaturated  Hydro-Carbons  in 
Gasoline”  is  discussed  by  E.  W.  Dean  and  H.  H.  Hill  in  Tech¬ 
nical  Paper  181  of  the  series  on  Petroleum  Technology  gotten 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Bulletin  155  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  contains  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  oil  storage  tanks  and  reservoirs  by  C.  P.  Bowie 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  losses  of  oil  in  storage  and  methods 
of  prevention.  • 

A  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (technical  paper 
193)  lists  the  quarry  accidents  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  1916,  of  which  a  small  proportion  were  electrically 
caused. 

Technical  Paper  162  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  by  Guy  B. 
Taylor  and  W.  C.  Cope  covers  the  subject  of  “Initial  Priming 
Substances  for  High  Explosives”  and  is  of  special  interest  to 
those  using  blasting  explosives. 

A  New  Folder 

An  attractive  folder  under  the  title  of  “Day  Brightness” 
is  being  sent  out  by  the  Beardslee  Chandelier  Manufacturing 
Company  in  advertisement  of  their  Denzar  line  of  bowls  and 
reflectors. 

Supplies  and  Appliances 

The  Western  Electric  Company  have  issued  a  four-page 
folder  under  the  name  of  “New  Business,”  containing  valuable 
information  to  the  electrical  industry  on  the  sale  of  relatively 
small  appliances  to  industrials.  A  feature  of  the  folder  is 
the  reproduction  of  advertising  matter  published  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post  and  other  national  magazines. 

The  Electrical  Safety  Magazine,  issued  by  the  Square  D 
Company  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  many  interesting  articles 
featuring  the  safety  of  their  switches. 

A  four-page  bulletin  on  Self-Timing  Circuit  Breakers 
has  been  issued  by  the  Roller-Smith  Company  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa. 

The  A.  M.  Byers  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  their 
bulletin  number  30  have  a  complete  report  of  “Investigation 
of  Pipe  Corrosion  in  126  Apartment  Buildings,”  by  Thoma.s 
F.  Payne. 

The  Century  Electric  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
their  bulletin  number  25  have  many  interesting  pages  con¬ 
cerning  Century  Automatic  Start  Induction  Polyphase  Motors. 

The  Ward  Leonard  Electric  Company  have  gotten  out  a 
very  attractive  loose-leaf  binder  containing  data  on  Resistance 
Units,  Field  Rheostats  and  Speed  Controllers. 

The  General  Electric  Company  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
has  recently  issued  a  four-page  bulletin  one  Portable  Instru¬ 
ments  Type  P-8. 

Ground  Connections  for  Electrical  Systems 

A  new  publication  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Technologic  Paper  No.  108,  is  entitled  “Ground 
Connections  for  Electrical  Systems.” 

The  general  conclusion  reached  is  that  unless  water 
pipes  are  available  to  which  electrical  circuits  may  be  con¬ 
nected  it  is  difficult  by  other  methods  to  make  them  equally 
safe  without  going  to  almost  prohibitive  expense,  except  in 
certain  places  where  the  natural  condition  of  the  soil  is  par¬ 
ticularly  favorable  towards  making  ground  connections  Afrith 
driven  pipes  or  plates.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  obtain  an 
appreciable  degree  of  protection  with  driven  pipes  at  mod¬ 
erate  cost  in  nearly  all  places,  but  the  comparative  advan¬ 
tages  of  using  water  pipes  are  so  great  that  wherever 
available  connection  to  them  is  especially  recommended. 
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(Three  new  sawmills  are  under  way  in  the  Northwest  and  several  applications  for  bond  issues 
have  been  made  to  the  capital  issues  committee  front  that  district.  An  elimination  of  extra  ’ 
lighting  systems  and  the  introduction  of  skipstops  in  street  railway  systems  reflect  the  shortage 
of  water  and  the  necessity  for  conservation  in  the  Pacific  Central  region.  Extensions  to  power 
plants  in  the  Southwest  are  being  pushed. — The  Editor.) 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

GRANTS  PASS,  ORE. — The  Irrigation  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  here  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000. 

EVERETT,  WASH. — The  City  Council  is  considering 
plans  for  the  early  construction  of  a  power  station  in  the 
upper  Sultana  River  district. 

WENATCHEE,  WASH.— A  franchise  has  been  granted 
to  the  Chelan  Water  Power  Company  for  constructing  a  pole 
line  from  Entiat  to  Maple  Creek. 

MARSHFIELD,  ORE. — The  Oregon  Power  Company 
has  contracted  for  supplying  additional  electric  service  of 
approximately  200  hp.  to  the  local  sawmills. 

TONASKET,  WASH.— The  Okanogan  Valley  Power 
Company  has  started  construction  of  a  new  power  line  from  , 
Riverside  to  Tonasket  in  Okanogan  county  ,Wash. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — Parker  &  Banfield,  contractors, 
were  awarded  a  contract  for  constructing  the  generator  plant 
at  the  Washington  end  of  the  interstate  bridge.  The  contract 
is  for  $5,260. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — The  city  is  to  ask  the  capital  issues 
committee  for  authority  to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $150,000 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  municipal  railway  on  East 
Marginal  Way. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. — Plans  are  being  discussed  for  the 
erection  of  an  electric  furnace  for  the  production  of  alloys 
for  war  purposes,  on  a  site  to  be  furnished  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Water  Power  Company. 

TACOMA,  WASH. — Commissioner  of  Light  and  Water 
H.  F.  Groenen  has  been  authorized  to  call  for  bids  for  70,500 
lbs.  of  copper  wire,  for  use  by  the  lighting  department.  The 
sum  of  $25,000  has  been  appropriated. 

TACOMA,  WASH.— This  city  is  having  a  survey  made 
of  the  geological  formation  at  Lake  Cushman,  where  the  city 
is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  a  power  site  from  the  Sko- 
komish  Power  Company,  involving  the  sum  of  $300,000. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — The  Portland  Railway  Light  & 
Power  Company,  recently  granted  a  six  cent  car  fare  by  the 
public  service  commission  of  the  state,  has  asked  that  body 
for  permission  to  raise  its  rates  for  heating,  light  and  power. 

TACOMA,  WASH.— J.  T.  Gregory,  T.  Y.  S.  Ballantine 
and  others  have  formed  a  company  which  proposes  to  erect 
a  sawmill  with  a  capacity  of  90,000  feet  of  lumber  each  eight 
hours  on  the  tide  flats  here.  The  mill  will  be  operated 
throughout  by  electric  drive. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — A  move  is  on  foot  on  the  part  of 
city  officials  of  Seattle  to  connect  the  city  power  lines  with 
those  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction  Light  &  Power  Company 
in  order  that  the  city  may  use  the  surplus  power  to  fill  con¬ 
tracts  now  being  offered  to  it. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — Architect  Carl  Siebrand  with  offi¬ 
ces  in  the  Northern  Life  Building,  has  prepared  plans  for  the 
proposed  wireless  manufacturing  plant  of  Kilboume  &  Clark 
Manufacturing  Company  at  the  comer  of  East  Marginal  Way 
and  Spokane  street  to  cost  about  $80,000. 

VICTORIA,  B.  C. — The  city  of  Victoria,  B.  C.,  has  under 
consideration  the  question  of  purchasing  the  Vancouver 
Island  system  of  the  British  (Columbia  Electric  Railway.  The 
right  of  the  company  to  operate  under  a  six  cent  fare  is 
being  contested  by  the  mayor  of  the  city. 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. — The  British  Columbia  Electric 
Company  is  constructing  a  reinforced  concrete  substation.  The 
building  is  to  be  100  ft.  by  60  ft.  The  electrical  equipment 
in  the  new  station  will  consist  of  two  rotary  converters  of 
1000  kw.  each  and  one  motor-generator  set  of  1500  kw. 

ASHLAND,  ORE. — The  land  owners  of  the  Sardine 
creek  valley  are  organizing  an  irrigation  district  to  comprise 
about  7,000,000  acres  of  good  agricultural  land.  It  will  be  a 
pumping  proposition,  the  supply  of  water  to  be  used  during 
the  winter  months  for  mining  purposes  on  the  placer  ground 
in  the  district. 

SPCIKANE,  wash.  —  That  the  Washington  Water 
Power  Company  is  to  be  called  upon  to  expend  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  on  its  Long  Lake  plant  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Milwaukee  railway  for  power  was  information 
given  the  state  public  service  commission  at  the  valuation 
distribution  hearing  held  here. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — The  Government  has  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  the  city  of  Seattle  to  cut  government  timber  for  con¬ 
struction  of  the  proposed  municipal  power  plant  on  the 
Skagit.  A  site  has  been  selected  fdr  a  power  house,  sawmill, 
and  the  sinking  of  a  number  of  test  shafts  to  determine  the 
general  formation  of  the  ground 

HOQUIAM,  WASH. — Good  headway  is  being  made 
towards  building  the  electric  power  line  for  the  Hoquiam 
Water  Company  from  the  Grays  Harbor  mill  power  house  to 
the  four  pumping  stations  of  the  company.  The  four  com¬ 
bination  motor  pumps,  one  for  each  station,  are  looked  for 
soon,  having  been  shipped  some  time  ago. 

BAY  CITY,  ORE. — The  Cummings- Moberly  Lumber 
Company  of  Louisiana  has  begun  work  on  the  construction 
of.  its  proposed  sawmill  in  Bay  City.  The  plant  will  have  an 
eight-hour  capacity  of  150,000  ft.  A  machine  shop,  40  ft. 
by  75  ft.,  is  included  in  the  plans.  The  mill  will  be  operated 
by  electrically  driven  machinery  throughout. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. — The  1918  installment  of  Skagit 
river  power  site  bonds  of  the  city  of  Seattle  will  be  for  the 
sum  of  $1,600,000  and  will  be  dated  Nov.  1.  Under  the  arrange¬ 
ment  these  bonds  will  be  issued  as  follows:  $1,500,000  during 
1918;  $1,600,000  on  or  before  July  1,  1919;  $1,500,000  on  or 
before  January  1,  1920  and  $1,000,000  on  or  after  July  1,  1920. 

KELSO,  WASH. — The  North  Coast  Power  Company  has 
started  the  construction  of  a  power  line  to  extend  from  the 
County  Farm  to  the  pumping  plant  of  the  new  Diking  District 
No.  4,  a  distance  of  three  miles.  The  transmission  line  will 
carry  a  voltage  of  22,500  and  two  76-horsepower  motors  will 
be  installed  to  operate  two  20-inch  pumps,  which  will  take 
care  of  the  drainage  of  the  diked  acreage. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. — Convinced  that  one  of  Portland’s 
needs  is  the  production  of  more  electric  power,  if  this  city  is 
to  maintain  its  advancing  strides  in  acquiring  more  payroll 
industries  and  developing  those  already  operating.  Emery 
Olmstead,  managing  vice-president  of  the  Northwestern  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  believes  a  survey  of  the  situation  made  under 
the  direction  of  civic  bodies  would  be  helpful  in  starting  a 
movement  toward  the  desired  end. 

SEA'TTLE,  WASH. — J.  D.  Ross,  superintendent  of  light¬ 
ing,  has  announced  that  plans  are  under  way  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  additional  steam-driven  electric  generating 
unit  of  10,000  kw.  capacity,  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
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for  electrical  service.  The  plant  will  either  be  built  as  an 
addition  to  the  present  Lake  Union  steam  plant  or  will  be 
erected  at  a  coal  mine.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Ross  has  completed 
investigations  the  Council  will  be  a.sked  to  authorize  $600,000 
in  bonds. 

PORT  ANGELES,  WASH.— The  Allis-Chalmers  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  has  the  contract  for  supplying  the  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  and  sawmill  machinery  to  be  used  in  the 
spruce  mill  to  be  erected  at  Port  Angeles,  Washington,  by  the 
Siems-Carey,  H.  S.  Kerbaugh  Corporation  of  Minneapolis. 
This  mill  will  have  one  10-ft.  and  one  11-ft.  Allis  band  mill 
and  will  run  23  hours  out  24.  The  capacity  will  be  from 
750,000  to  1,000,000  ft.  of  spruce  per  day.  Included  in  the 
equipment  will  be  a  1500  kilowatt  steam  turbine  and  a  large 
number  of  electric  motors,  including  a  condenser  for  turbine, 
also  a  125  kw.  steam  turbine  unit  for  lighting  purposes. 

THE  PACIFIC  CENTRAL  DISTRICT 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — The  Northern  California 
Power  Company  has  beg^un  work  on  a  high-voltage  transmis¬ 
sion  line  from  Hamilton  City  to  Colton. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — As  the  initial  step  in  plans 
to  eliminate  traffic  congestion  at  the  ferry  it  has  been  tenta¬ 
tively  decided  to  construct  a  third  outer  loop  track  at  the  foot 
of  Market  street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.— The  Manhattan  Electrical 
Supply  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  has  moved  the  San 
Francisco  branch  office  from  703  Atlas  Building  to  rooms 
901-902  of  the  same  building. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — The  State  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sion  has  ordered  street  car  fares  of  the  San  Francisco-Oak- 
land  Terminal  Railways  in  Berkeley,  Alameda,  Oakland,  Pied¬ 
mont,  Emeryville  and  San  Leandro  increased  from  five  to  six 
cents. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. — About  $750  monthly  will  be  saved 
the  city  of  Oakland  through  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
lights,  in  accordance  with  the  fuel  saving  plan  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  according  to  Superintendent  Carl  E.  Hardy  of  the  city 
electrical  department. 

GRASS  VALLEY,  CAL. — Work  on  a  settler  basin  which 
the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  is  building  on  Bear  river 
two  miles  from  Colfax,  has  been  stopped  by  a  barbed  wire 
fence  erected  overnight  by  the  Erie  Mining  Company,  owners 
of  the  adjoining  land. 

WOODLAND,  CAL. — A.  C.  Huston,  president  of  the 
Yolo  Water  &  Power  Company,  has  announced  the  completion 
and  permanent  operation  of  the  newly  installed  pumping 
plant  at  Clear  Lake  in  Lake  county.  The  new  plant  has  a 
capacity  of  225,000  gal.  a  day. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. — Plans  for  telephone  extensions  in 
the  Oakland  district,  arranged  before  the  order  for  govern¬ 
ment  control,  are  being  continued  by  John  D.  Holmes,  district 
manager.  While  awaiting  instructions  from  the  Postmaster- 
General,  plans  are  being  rushed  for  the  completion  of  the 
new  $500,000  plant  now  under  construction. 

OROVILLE,  CAL. — A  preliminary  map  of  the  propo.sed 
power  development  upon  the  middle  fork  of  the  Feather  river 
has  been  completed  by  Paul  Reicker.  The  plan  is  to  construct 
a  dam  650  ft.  in  height  at  a  point  in  the  Bald  Rock  Canyon. 
The  dam  will  create  a  reservoir  with  a  surface  area  of  10 
sq.  mi.  and  will  impound  sufficient  water  for  2,000,000  acres. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — Following  an  investigation 
made  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission  and  representatives 
of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  into  the  extreme  drought 
in  Yolo  county  the  Commission  ordered  the  Sierra  and  San 
Francisco  Power  Company  to  divert  impounded  water  from 
its  new  Strawberry  reservoir  for  domestic  and  irrigation 
uses. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — Introduction  of  the  skip-stop 
system  on  United  Railroad  lines  was  announced  recently  by 


General  Manager  William  von  Phul  in  a  letter  to  the  State 
Fuel  Administrator.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the  skip-stop 
system  on  municipal  lines  will  soon  be  extended  by  the  city 
government  at  the  request  of  Fuel  Administrator  Schwra- 
bacher. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  it  is  reported,  will  erect  a  substation  at  Knights 
Landing,  Yolo  county,  to  connect  up  a  transniission  line  at 
Colusa,  at  which  point  connection  will  be  made  with  the 
Northern  California  Power  Company  as  part  of  the  power¬ 
pooling  plan.  The  plant  will  cost  about  $250,000  and  will 
have  a  capacity  of  about  8000  kw. 

PORTERVILLE,  CAL. — In  view  of  the  practical  cer¬ 
tainty  of  an  early  raise  in  the  price  of  electrical  energy,  an 
added  impetus  has  been  given  to  plans  already  under  consid¬ 
eration  for  a  municipal  light  and  power  plant.  Instructions 
have  been  gpven  by  the  city  council  to  F.  W.  Pease,  City 
Engineer,  for  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  installation  of 
a  distributing  system  and  generating  plant. 

REDDING,  CAL. — The  Northern  California  Power  Com¬ 
pany  has  commenced  construction  of  the  56  miles  of  power 
line  that  will  connect  its  Coleman  power  plant  with  the  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  system  at  Capay,  six  miles  north  of  Hamilton 
City.  This  line  will  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  and 
is  to  be  completed  by  the  last  of  October  if  possible,  to  meet 
the  order  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — To  pave  the  way  for  the  city 
to  take  over  the  properties  of  the  United  Railroads,  paying 
for  them  on  the  amortization  plan,  out  of  the  earnings.  Super¬ 
visor  Andrew  J.  Gallagher  introduced  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote,  instructing  the  Public  Utilities 
Committee  to  cooperate  with  the  City  Attorney  in  preparing 
a  charter  amendment  to  make  such  a  move  possible. 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. — The  Railroad  Commission  au¬ 
thorized  the  Union  Traction  Company,  operating  in  Santa 
Cruz,  to  charge  a  6-cent  fare  in  Santa  Cruz  and  to  Twin 
Lakes;  6  cents  between  Twin  Lakes  and  Capitola;  to  sell  a 
ten-ride  commutation  ticket  for  $1  between  Santa  Cruz  and 
Capitola,  and  to  change  its  express  rules  so  as  to  limit  the 
carrying  of  express  packages  of  more  than  25  pounds. 

FRESNO,  CAL. — Permission  to  divert  120  cubic  feet 
per  second  of  waters  of  Pitman  Creek  for  storage  in  Hunting- 
ton  Lake  and  3781  acre  feet  per  annum  for  storage  in  Pitman 
Creek  reservoir  was  sought  from  the  State  Water  Commis¬ 
sion  by  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  store  the  waters  of  Pitman  Creek  and  to  divert  a 
portion  of  same  to  Big  Basin  reservoir,  on  Big  Creek,  and  the 
remainder  directly  into  conduits  leading  to  power  plants  be¬ 
low. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. — The  Downtown  Association 
recently  decided,  on  the  report  of  its  engineer  Charles  F.  Gal¬ 
lagher,  that  it  would  go  a  step  beyond  the  request  of  the  Fuel 
Administrator  and  discontinue  the  two  side  lights  on  the  Path 
of  Gold  electroliers  on  Market  street  on  Sunday  nights  as 
well  as  week  nights  until  October  1st.  The  new  lighting 
equipment  for  the  triangle  district,  bounded  by  Market,  Pow¬ 
ell,  Sutter  and  Kearny  streets  is  now  ready,  but  will  not  be 
used  until  the  restrictions  on  electric  current  are  removed. 

FRESNO,  CAL. — The  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power 
Corporation  has  received  shipments  of  machinery  for  the  two 
new  hydro-electric  plants  being  constructed  on  North  Fork 
of  San  Joaquin  river.  The  plants  are  to  be  known  as  “No. 
lA”  and  as  the  “Crane  Valley  Dam  Plant.”  The  first  plant 
will  utilize  the  power  generated  by  the  fall  in  the  ditch  car¬ 
rying  water  from  the  dam  to  the  main  plant  in  a  fall  of  42 
feet.  The  capacity  will  be  550  kilowatt  hours.  The  other 
plant  will  use  the  pressure  from  the  dam  at  the  bottom  outlet. 
This  will  vary  according  to  the  depth  of  water  in  the  dam, 
and  the  power  generated,  and  is  expected  to  average  1000 
kw-hrs. 
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AUBURN,  CAL. — Deputy  County  Surveyor  J.  E.  Bari- 
eau  reports  that  Wallace  Hemphill  of  Roseville  has  had  plans 
prepared  for  an  intensive  irrigation  system  south  and  south¬ 
west  of  Lincoln,  to  take  water  by  gravity  out  of  Auburn 
Ravine,  which  is  now  fed  by  the  big  canal  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Company,  which  empties  into  the  ravine  a  short 
distance  below  the  Wise  Power  House  near  Auburn.  The 
main  canal  planned  by  Hemphill  will  have  a  capacity  of  1500 
miners’  inches  of  water  and  it  will  have  its  intake  a  short 
distance  above  the  bridge  at  Lincoln.  The  water  will  be  used 
to  develop  bean  and  alfalfa  tracts  in  that  locality,  and  there 
is  talk  of  planting  rice  on  some  of  the  land. 

THE  PACIFIC  SOUTHWEST 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. — The  municipal  water-works  plant  is 
to  be  equipped  with  three  additional  electric  pumps. 

POMONA,  CAL. — Work  has  been  started  on  a  60,000 
generating  plant  in  the  San  Antonio  Canyon  by  the  Ontario 
Power  Company. 

SANTA  FE,  N.  M. — The  Santa  Fe  Water  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany  is  contemplating  extensions  to  its  water-works  system, 
to  cost  about  $200,000. 

SWANSEA,  ARIZ. — Considerable  electrical  equipment 
will  be  installed  in  the  new  200-ton  milling  plant  being  erected 
at  the  properties  of  the  Swansea  Mining  Company. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. — Plans  are  being  considered  by  the 
San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  &  Electric  Company  for  enlarg¬ 
ing  its  plant  and  extensions  to  its  power  system.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  recently  given  authority  to  issue  $1,100,000  in 
bonds. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — According  to  announcement  by 
Public  Service  Department  officials,  plans  are  being  made  for 
the  city  to  secure  control  of  the  valuable  water  rights  in  the 
Cottonwood  Creek  for  an  additional  hydro-electric  power  de¬ 
velopment. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. — Construction  work  on  buildings  to 
be  erected  for  the  marine  corps  on  Dutch  Flats  will  start  on 
October  1st.  More  than  $2,000,000  is  available  for  the  work, 
of  which  $600,000  will  be  used  for  installing  lighting,  heating 
and  sewage  systems. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — The  Keystone  Iron  Works  has 
notified  the  Board  of  Public  Works  that  it  is  prepared  to 
carry  out  its  contract  to  install  new  ornamental  lights  on 
Broadway  from  the  tunnel  to  Tenth  street.  Instruction  has 
been  given  to  the  City  Electrician  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
new  posts. 

LAS  VEGAS,  N.  M. — Property  owners  have  expressed 
themselves  in  favor  of  a  white  way  lighting  system  for 
Douglas  Avenue.  It  is  proposed  that  individuals  furnish  the 
necessary  poles,  which  will  be  installed  by  the  Las  Vegas 
Light  and  Power  Company  free  of  charge. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. — The  Public  Service  Department 
contemplates  the  purchasing  of  water  rights  of  Big  Pine 
Creek,  in  the  Owens  River  Valley,  to  develop  additional 
power.  At  the  plant  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  big  reser¬ 
voir,  cement  conduits  and  three  municipal  power  plants. 

PALMDALE,  CAL'. — The  board  of  supervisors  has  can¬ 
vassed  the  votes  cast  at  the  recent  election  in  the  Palmdale 
Irrigation  District,  and  the  selection  of  directors  was  given 
approval.  An  engineer  will  be  engaged  to  submit  a  report 
relative  to  the  probable  cost  of  building  and  improving  the 
water  system  along  lines  already  outlined. 

GLENDORA,  CAL. — An  ordinance  has  been  adopted  by 
the  city  trustees  amending  the  ordinance  adopted  on  October 
1,  1917,  granting  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company  a  fran¬ 
chise  to  construct  and  for  a  period  of  60  years  to  maintain 
an  electric  railroad  upon  certain  public  streets  and  alleys, 
extending  time  in  which  said  work  may  be  done  until  after 
the  end  of  the  war. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. — The  Railroad  Commission  author¬ 
ized  the  San  Diego  Consolidated  and  Electric  Company  yester¬ 


day  to  issue  $350,000  of  its  6  per  cent  debenture  bonds,  pay¬ 
able  December  1,  1922,  and  $133,700,  par  value,  of  its  7  per 
cent  preferred  stock. 

POMONA,  CAL. — Fred  L.  Somers,  260  East  Holt  ave¬ 
nue,  Pomona,  has  a  contract  at  about  $50,000  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  concrete  and  rock  dam  in  Mono  county  for  the 
Nevada-Califomia  Power  Company.  It  will  be  located  in 
Rush  Creek  meadows,  approximately -80  miles  northwest  of 
Bishop  and  about  three  miles  east  of  the  east  boundary  of 
Yosemite  National  Park. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  DISTRICT 

LIBBY,  MONT. — The  Lukens-Hazel  Mining  Company 
contemplates  installation  of  mining  machinery  and  hydro¬ 
electric  power  plant  to  cost  approximately  $150,000. 

PUEBLO,  COLO. — The  Arkansas  Valley  Railway  Light 
&  Power  Company  is  considering  the  electrification  of  the 
water  works  which  supplies  the  northern  part  of  the  city. 
Approximately  800  horsepower  will  be  required. 

DENVER,  COLO. — Bids  will  be  received  by  the  United 
States  Reclamation  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.,  for  furnishing  one  direct  pumping  unit  with  extra 
repair  parts  for  the  Price-Stub  pumping  plant.  Great  Valley 
project,  Colorado. 

WINNEMUCCA,  NEV.— E.  H.  Gilman,  superintendent 
■of  the  Winnemucca  Water  &  Light  Company,  is  installing  a 
new  Pelton  waterwheel  at  the  power  plant  on  the  east  side 
of  Winnemucca.  This  is  another  improvement  which  is  being 
made  by  the  company  to  increase  the  lighting  and  electric 
power  facilities  of  the  city. 

PUEBLO,  COLO. — Two  new  alfalfa  mills  are  being 
erected  in  the  Arkansas  Valley  district,  between  Ordway  and 
Crowley.  Both  mills  will  be  equipped  for  electrical  operation. 
Electricity  will  be  furnished  by  the  Arkansas  Valley  Railway, 
Light  &  Power  Company.  The  transmission  line  to  serve 
these  mills  will  also  supply  energy  to  several  ranches  on  the 
line. 


The  FRANKLIN 
Disconnecting  Switch 

With  PotiUve  FRANKLIN  Lock 


■ripk  titliter  and  ticMer  as  awctrical  expulsion  strains 
increase.  Yet  a  sincle  pull  from  any  antle.  with  any 
kind  of  hook,  opens  it  readily. 

Tbcrt  is  prsetkaNy  as  wear  os  switcb-blade  sr  wsrUac  parts. 
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